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SURE, 1 USE X JUST ABOUT, AND THAT'S WHY EVERYBODY 
WATER WITH SHOULD USE ‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC. 
MY HAIR TONIC } WATER EVAPORATES, DRIES OUT YOUR 
— DOESN'T HAIR. ALCOHOL AND HAIR CREAMS 
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“VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC IS SPECIALLY MADE FOR 
MEN WHO USE WATER WITH THEIR HAIR TONIC. 


Ié replaces oi/ that water removes / 

don’t use alcohol tonics . . . they contain far less than half 
grooming oil the rest is alcohol which evaporates... 
doesn’t help keep your hair in place. 

don’t use sticky hair creams...they’re not pure grooming oils, 
either. They evaporate too...leave a gummy residue besides. 
DO use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic...the only leading hair tonic 
that’s 100% pure grooming oil — made specially for men who 
use water with their hair tonic. It replaces oil water removes. 


Tn the bottle and on your hair, the hfference is clearly there! 


tne VASELINE HAIR TONIC 


TRACE MARK @® VASELINE IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
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me or pressure of a gas 


increases or decreases with 
changes in temperature” 


Jacques Charles’ 18th century law of 
physics established a basic principle of 
the modern automobile engine 


Heat the air in a balloon and it will rise. Why? Because 
heat increases the distance between the air molecules, 
causing the air in the balloon to become lighter than 
the surrounding atmosphere. 


This same principle—established almost 300 years 

0 by Jacques Charles, a French scientist—is basic to 
the operation of today’s automobile engine. Heat 
gasoline by igniting it with a spark and the fuel expands 
just like air. However, in the engine of your car, we 
control this expansion by confining the gas to the cyl- 
inder. This creates a pressure which is utilized to drive 
the pistons, thus converting this energy into power. 


Today, of course, we use Charles’ physical law in 
more than automobiles. Jet engines and even missiles 
employ the same principle. And at the Ford Research 
Laboratories, our scientists and engineers are working 
constantly to develop new and even better uses of power 
—all aimed at making our Ford Family of Fine Cars the 
finest on the American Road. 


Sord Netor Compan Yy- 


The American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


How gas is converted to power 
in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 


1. A combustible air-fuel mixture from 
the carburetor is forced into the cylinder. 
2. This air-fuel charge is compressed by 
the upward stroke of the piston. Near the 
end of the stroke, ignition occurs when a 
7 leaps between the spark-plug 
electrodes. 

3. The air-fuel mixture explodes, furnish- 
ing the energy which pushes down the 
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4. On the exhaust stroke, the used or 
spent combustion gases are forced by the 
piston out of the cylinder through the 
open exhaust valve. 
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Choose a career 


inthe U.S. 


COAST 
GUARD 


High School graduates will find 
a rewarding career in America’s 


oldest sea-going service 


The United States Coast Guard which since 1915 has been 
a full-time Armed Force of the United States was established 
in 1790 by Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. It is a vital part of our nation’s defense. 

During peacetime the Coast Guard has two important 
missions: (1) To save life and property and enforce mari- 
time laws, and (2) to be “ready” as a fighting force for 
immediate action. 

To the young man looking for a worthwhile career, the 
Coast Guard offers challenging opportunities and a wide 
choice of training. You are offered expert instruction in such 
career fields as seamanship, electronics, radio, pay, supply, 
personnel, sonar, radar, and machinery and aircraft main- 
tenance. Besides being taught by experts in these technical 
specialties, you also work with the best and latest equipment 
available. Once you've learned a specialty in the Coast 
Guard, you may be sure of a well-paying lifetime career in 
the work you've been trained for. 

When you enlist, you receive twelve weeks’ basic train- 
ing at either Cape May, New Jersey, or Alameda, California. 
During this time you will be given an aptitude test to de- 
termine the kind of training most suited to your abilities. 
Incidentally, you may enlist with a “buddy” from your home 
town and serve with him through basic training. 


Speedy and versatile 95-foot patrol boat 


Combat Information Center Room of a 
Coast Svard ocean station patrol cutter 


To be eligible for enlistment, you must qualify on these 
points: 

—have reached your 17th birthday, but not 
passed your 26th 

—be of good moral character 

—not have received notice from Selective 
Service for induction 

—satisfactorily passed the Armed Forces 
Qualification Test 


—be in good health 


—have a minimum of 12 serviceable permanent 
teeth of which at least 6 must be in each arch 


~have no less than 20/50 vision correctible to 
20/30 in each eye 


—be at least 62 inches tall with weight in 
proportion to height 


—have no more than one dependent 


As a Coast Guard recruit, you receive pay while training, 
plus free medical and dental care, clothing, food, and 
quarters. 

If you have no earlier Coast Guard service, your term of 
enlistment is four years. Each enlistee under 26, with no 
prior military service acquires a six-year period of obligated 
service. If you do not re-enlist when this term is up, you 
are transferred to the Coast Guard Reserve for the re- 
maining two years of service that is required under the U. S. 


law. 


From your first day in the Coast Guard you begin to in- 
vest in your future and retirement. It is possible to retire 
after only 20 years of service—hbe under 40 years of age if 
you enlist upon graduation from high school! And the 
training, travel, security, and good pay you receive as a 
member of the Coast Guard are well worth thinking about. 
Why not start thinking about them now, while you still have 
a choice—before someone else makes the choice for you. 
Drop in today or tomorrow and talk things over with a Coast 
Guard recruiter. You'll find him listed in the phone book 
under “U. S. Government, Treasury Department.” 
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KEEP BACK! These cats are wild! 


CLASSIFICATION: Shoes, genus Thom Cat and Thom Kitten. Not previously 
found on this continent (or any other). 

DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS: Thom Cat has beautiful black 
patent leather trim. Thom Kitten is patent leather all over. Does not shed or change 
color with the seasons. Neat habits. No scientific term for class, but has lots of it. 
ANATHOMICAL: Thom Cat is a tapered toe slip on. Thom Kitten is a pointy toe 
flat. Almost always draw admiring glances from other shoes passing by. 
HABITAT: Now found only in Thom McAn shoe stores all over the United States. 
SOCIOLOGICAL: Dating patterns indicate that Thom Kittens will only be seen in 
the company of Thom Cats (and vice versa). 


Take them home for: $8.99 for Thom Cats. $3.99 for Thom Kittens. 


= TromlAn 





By HOWARD J. LANGER 
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American Telephone 
Engineer Bill Piggott explores * 
mountain range by helicopter t@ find 
sites for microwave relay 
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- Which job for you 
in the years ahead? 
Of the jobs pictured 
on these two pages 
iY Hi a not one was 


gihnces cama in existence I0 years ago! 
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Convair Division, General Dynamics 
Flight testers watch missile launch- 
ing over closed-circuit television. 


OING to enter the job market dur- 

ing the 1960's? Well, tighten your 
belt and square your shoulders. You're 
going to have to buckle down if you ex- 
pect to find the job you really want. 

The fact of the matter is, you're going 
to be entering the most competitive job 
market for young people in many years. 
Will there be jobs? Sure! But the com- 
petition will be mighty keen for the 
good ones. And you'll have to stand out 
—personally and educationally—if you're 
going to make the grade. 

This is the situation in a nutshell, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Labor: 
> During the 1960's, about 26 million 
young people will enter the labor force. 
That's 40 per cent more young people 
than entered the labor force during the 
1950s. 
> The number of young people reach- 
ing 18 will increase tremendously in the 
next five years. (This is the result of 
the high birth rate of the 1940's.) In 
1960, 2.6 million reached 18. By 1965, 
this number will increase to 3.8 million 
—an increase of 50 per cent. And this 
1965 rate will continue at least until 
1970. 
> The number of well-educated young 
people will also go up considerably. 
During the 1950's, about 60 per cent 
of those entering the work force were 
at least high school graduates, with 22 
per cent having had some college. Dur- 
ing the 1960's, 70 per cent will be at 
least high school graduates, with 26 per 
cent having had some college. 

Will there be more jobs? Yes—but re- 
member this. The jobs of the 1960's will 
require more skills, more know-how, 
and more education than ever before. 


. Remington Rand 
Bessy Sheng, Univac program- 
mer, with coding supervisor. 


Genera! Electric 
Young lady keeps detailed records of 
how transistors react to extreme heat. 
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Look at the pictures on these pages. 
Not a single one of these jobs was in 
existence ten years ago! 
> The number of complek jobs is in- 
creasing. 
> The number of unskilled jobs is de- 
creasing. 
> Because of technological changes and 
increased productivity, agricultural jobs 
are decreasing. 
’» Jobs are requiring more and more 
education. 

Here's how the makeup of the labor 
force has been shifting: 
1970 


1950 1960 


Professional, 
Office, Sales 
Manual Lober 
Services 

Form work 


38% 
39% 37% 36% 
11% 12% 13% 
12% ™ 6% 


42% 45% 


Okay, now what does this mean in 
terms of good jobs and bad jobs in the 
next decade, when the total work force 
will increase by 20 per cent? Here's 
what the Department of Labor sees 


EXCELLENT JOB MARKETS (Jobs 
will increase 30 per cent or more) 
Construction: “Employment will rise 

much faster than average because of 

the growing number of households; the 
increasing expenditures for schools and 
highways; the rising volume of business 
activity; and higher levels of personal 
and corporate incomes.” 

Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 


Craig R. Andersson works 
on new distillation process. 


Allied Chemica! 
Carl Van Tassel finds that planning 
plant operations is much like chess. 


“Employment will expand rapidly due 
to increasing complexity of our financial 
activities, rising levels of incomes, and 
the growth of our industrial and urban 
society.” 


VERY GOOD JOB MARKETS (Jobs 
will rise 25-29 per cent) 

Trade: “Employment (in retail stores) 
will rise as our .rapidly growing popu- 
lation reaches higher standards of liv- 
ing.” ’ 

Government Services: “Growth will 
occur in state and local government em- 
ployment with increased education, pub- 
lic health, sanitation, welfare, and simi- 
lar services.” 

Professional and Business Services 
These include such services as medi 
cine, advertising, accounting, teaching, 
engineering, etc. 


GOOD JOB MARKETS (Jobs will rise 

15-24 per cent) 

Manufacturing: “New products and 
processes will feature the growth of em- 
ployment. The shift in employment 
from nondurable goods (textiles, foods, 
etc.) to durable goods (cars, machinery, 
etc.) is expected to continue.” 


FAIR JOB MARKETS (Jobs will rise 

5-14 per cent) 

Transportation and Public Utilities: 
“Rises in trucking and warehousing and 
in air transportation will offset a decline 
in railroad employment. Employment 
in gas and electric utilities will increase 
about as fast as the labor force.” 

Mining: “The downward trend in bi- 

1inous coal mining will be offset by 


#mployment increases in crude petro- 


leum and gas production.” 


POOR JOB MARKETS (Jobs will de- 
cline) 

Agriculture: “Employment will con- 
tinue to decline as output per farm 
worker increases.” (Jobs, however, will 
develop in related areas. Jobs will in- 
crease in farm equipment industries, in 
marketing farm products, and in new 
methods of packaging such products.) 

What do all these statistics mean for 
you? Only this: 

1. If at all possible, try to finish high 
school and get your diploma. (See chart 
below comparing earnings scales of 
high school graduates and dropouts.) 

2. Go into the job market equipped 
with basic skills in English and mathe- 
matics. The basic three R’s—readin’, 
‘ritin’, and ’rithmetic—are still most im- 
portant to a prospective employer. And 
this goes for the science careers, too. 

3. Try to take further education of 
some “kind. This does not necessarily 
mean college—that will depend on the 
specific career you have picked out. 
(For more on this, see the articles, “You 
Never Stop Learning,” and “The ‘Right’ 
College—or the Right College for 
You?”) 

4. Develop the personal character- 
istics that will make you a good hiring 
risk. Start out by getting a good repu- 
tation in school for working hard, being 
prompt, getting along with others. (For 
tips on job seeking, see “Wanted: 
YOU,” and “Sales Talk.”) 

5. Make your career plans now. Start 
out by filling in the form, “Test Your 
Own Career Aptitudes,” in this issue. 
Discuss the results with your pasents 
and guidance counsellor. 

Whatever you choose, good luck! 
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By CHARLES D. O’CONNELL Director of Admissions, University of Chicago 


The "Rigit” College -- On the Right 


HAT is a “college”? We often use 

the word college to refer to any 
form of education beyond high school, 
from the Beauty College (or College of 
Cosmetology) to the most conservative, 
ivy-clad cloister of higher learning. 

There are, however, at least two 
thousand accredited institutions in the 
country to which the dictionary defini- 
tion of college, “a community of schol- 
ars,” technically applies. Distinguishing 
among even these is trouble enough, as 
any “college”-bound high school senior 
is well aware. 

Too often, however, high school stu- 
dents fail to realize that selecting a col- 
lege is a matter of self-assessment as 
much as—or even more than—a matter 
of assessing the college. Your search for 
the right college for you will be im- 
mensely easier if you learn to know 
more about yourself, your own motiva- 
tion, your own particular aims, and your 
own achievement (in relation to that of 
other students). Then look for colleges 
that will best match them. Beware, 
above all, of fixing upon a particular 
college (or, even worse, allowing your 
parents or a favorite uncle to decide 
upon a particular college)—and then 
trying to match yourself to its demands. 
Colleges, remember, exist for you—rather 
than you for the colleges. 

Self-assessment is never easy for any 
of us. Fortunately, most high school 
students have able assistance in this re- 
spect through the school counselor. But 
he cannot provide all the answers; he 
can only assist you after you have come 
to a few definite conclusions about your- 
self and your future. Perhaps the first 
questions you should ask are these: 
What are my real reasons for wanting 
to go to college? Do these reasons stand 
the test of honest scrutiny? 

The fact that your friends are going 
to college is not enough; the fact that 
your father or mother went to college is 
not enough. It is certainly not reason 
enough that your ability to make money 
will increase if you go to college. None 
of these is sufficient. You can and will 
make new friends whether you go to 
college or not. Your parents’ interests 
and abilities will certainly influence 
your own, but they should never dictate 
them. It is true that the average college 
graduate makes more money than the 
average non-college graduate, but this 


by no means indicates that you will. 

Indeed, as the books on the subject 
fail too often to mention, two out of 
every five non-college graduates make 
more money than the average graduate. 

All these reasons are respectable 
enough as supplementary considera- 
tions. But there are really only two 
sound basic reasons: 
> 1. To prepare in the best way pos- 
sible for living from nine to five each 
day (that is, preparing for your profes- 
sion). 
> 2. To prepare in the best way pos- 
sible for living through the even longer 
period each day, from five to nine (that 
is, preparing yourself to live as an effec- 
tive citizen, an effective family man or 
woman, an effective member of society). 

Here we are really distinguishing be- 
(ween training and education, between 
knowledge and wisdom. Both are im- 
portant. A first-rate college education 

involves both. You 
may, as a high 
school senior, be 
more interested in 
one than the other. 
But unless you are 
genuinely com- 
mitted to at least 
one of the two, 
perhaps you should 
give a second 
thought to the 
whole idea of going 
to college. 

Both professional training and what 
we frequently refer to as a “liberal edu- 
cation” are practical educations. Both 
prepare us for adult life in a democratic 
society. Fortunately, they are not mu- 
tually exclusive and “co-exist” peace- 
fully in many colleges. The emphasis 
each receives, however, is one of the 
considerations you will want to keep in 
mind later when assessing particular 
colleges. But for the moment, remember 
that the truly effective doctor thinks of 
his patients as more than walking bio- 
logical organisms; he thinks of them as 
possessing minds and spirits and sensi- 
tivities. The effective journalist knows 
more than the difference between pica 
and elite type and how to write a “lead” 
paragraph; he is sufficiently conversant 
with history and literature and political 
science that he is able not only to ask 
questions properly but to think of the 


right questions to ask. Finally, we must 
never forget that the doctor and the 
journalist must be able to communicate 
with one another. If they live in sepa- 
rate worlds, their contributions to the 
world we all live in will be seriously 
diminished. 
Self-Examination 


Perhaps the questions you should 
next address to yourself are these: What 
evidence do I have that my aims are 
realistic? How good is my school record 
to date? How consistent have my study 
habits been? What aptitudes have I re- 
vealed on any tests that I may have 
taken? Am I aiming too high—or not 
high enough? At this stage of your in- 
quiry, your school principal or counselor 
can begin to play an extremely helpful 
role. 

The questions above, obviously, can- 
not be answered in an hour, a day, or 
even in a week. They require serious 
and honest self-examination. Don't 
worry if the self-portrait that emerges 
is cloudy or even not particularly flat- 
tering. You are not the same person this 
year that you were a year ago; you will 
be stil] different next year. Fortunately, 
most of us grow in wisdom and self- 
knowledge as we grow older. Nonethe- 
less, it is important to remember that 
colleges must judge us as we are at the 
time we apply. 

Our next step is to find the college 
or colleges where we are likely to find 
the education we have decided we want 
and where our particular self-portrait 
(if it is an honest one) is likely to meet 
with the approval of the Committee on 
Admissions. Fortunately, our American 
educational] system is rich and diverse 
enough so that it affords college oppor- 
tunities for a broad range of interests 
and abilities. Some colleges are highly 
selective from the very beginning; others 
accept almost any reasonably qualified 
candidate (indeed, some must do so by 
state law) and defer their selectivity 
until the student has had a chance to 
prove himself in a college setting. At 
the end of the freshman year, however, 
colleges of this kind are very selective. 


Assessing the College 
The complexity of your second prob- 
lem, assessing the college, will be re- 
duced in almost direct proportion to the 
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honesty and care you have devoted to 
assessing yourself, The importance you 
have decided that you attach to pro- 
fessional training in relation to general 
or liberal education, for instance, will 
help immeasurably to narrow the choice 
of colleges open to you. 

The accuracy with which you have 
assessed your achievements and your 
aptitudes will in turn determine in large 
measure the kind of college you wish to 
examine more closely. 

Now your college research can begin 
It can now have purpose and direction 
and significance. Begin by reading two 
or three of the handbooks that list and 
descfibe colleges. Although it is true 
that nine out of ten freshmen attend 
college within three hundred miles of 
their home, do not let geography control 
your selection at this point. (Besides, it 
is sometimes easier to gain admission to 
colleges farther away because of a natu- 
ral desire on the part of some schools 
to have a freshman class representative 
of all parts of the country.) 

Keep narrowing down your list of col- 
leges by studying the programs they 
offer and by seeking indications of the 
level of achievement they seem to ex- 
pect in their candidates. Needless to say, 
there are other special considerations 
the size of the institution, its religious 
affiliation or lack of it, the number of its 
faculty in your particular field (if you 
have chosen one), its setting—suburban, 
urban, or rural 
is more important than it might seem. 
Its evident implications for your cultural 
and social life while in college loom 
large in determining your happiness 
there and your eventual success. 

There is still more spadework to be 
Send for the catalogues of the 
colleges that interest you most. Study 
them carefully, paying particular atten 
tion te their programs and to any spe- 


The last consideration 


done 


cific course requirements they may de- 
mand for admission. By now you will 
have become more sophisticated about 
colleges, and you should be able to dis- 
tinguish more easily between the basic 
facts about a college that are relevant 
to you and the frosting with which many 
college catalogues cover these facts. 
Remember this: No college has ever 
been known to say in its catalogue that 
its classes were dull, its teachers un- 
interested in their students, its curricu- 


lum undemanding, and its co-eds less 
than the country’s most beautiful. Even 
tually, a visit to the campus or a talk 
with an admissions officer (or, better 
yet, a returned student) will be the 
greatest help of all. 

Now, after narrowing down your 
choices to five or six schools, discuss 
them with your counselor. Ask him if, in 
the light of his experience, your record 
and your tested aptitude would seem to 
qualify you for admission to these col- 
leges. He may well have records of for- 
mer students at your school who attend- 
ed the colleges you mention—and these 
will form “experience tables” to guide 
him in his advice. 

Your final list of colleges should in- 
clude only those to which you intend to 
apply, perhaps three, surely no more 
than four. The list should include your 
“dream” college at one end of the spec- 
trum and, at the other end but just as 
carefully decided upon, a so-called “in- 
surance” college. 


Financial Aid 

Now, if you cannot afford to attend 
the other colleges on your list but your 
counselor has agreed that they are rea- 
sonable choices for you (that is, reason- 
able in the light of your record, your 
aptitude, and your interests), you should 
begin to explore the possibilities of 
financial aid. The answer may lie in gift 
scholarships, if your qualifications are 
particularly strong, but other sources of 
aid are more easily available and you 
should investigate them thoroughly, too 
> Jobs: Any admissions committee or 
scholarship committee is favorably im- 
pressed by a record of self-help in a 
candidate. It often does not matter how 
much you have earned or saved; it is 
the fact that you have tried. Like God, 
college scholarship committees are in- 
clined first to help those who help them 
selves. Most colleges, especially those 
in urban or suburban settings and those 
that are a part of universities, have part- 
time jobs available. These usually pay 
from $200 to $800 a year. The better 
your record of self-help has been in 
school, the better your chances of guar- 
anteed employment from the college. 
> Loans: Student loans are by now an 
accepted part of college financing. Too 
many students who cringe at the thought 
of graduating from college “with a debt 
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hanging over their heads” do not hesi- 
tate to go out the very next day and 
buy a car or a television set or even an 
engagement ring “on time”! Loans are 
usually available at very low rates of 
interest from colleges, but check care- 
fully the catalogues of those colleges 
you have selected. Investigate, too, to 
see if your colleges are among the hun- 
dreds that have federal loan funds 
available under the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. A needy student 
may borrow up to $1,000 a year under 
the federal loan program. 

> Gift Aid: Gift aid from colleges, usu- 
ally referred to as scholarships, is 
awarded on the basis of academic merit. 
In most cases, however, the size of the 
stipend is determined by the candidate’s 
need. Do not hesitate to apply for gift 
aid if your counselor recommends it. 


Application Procedures 


Procedures for applying vary with 
colleges. In all cases, however, the re- 
sponsibility for submitting credentials 
on time is yours. Answer all questions 
frankly and fully. Take the entrance 
tests that are called for at the times 
recommended by the college. 

Write your own letters, fill out your 
own applications, and—if an interview 
is a required part of the admissions pro- 
cedure—be ready to speak for yourself 
College admissions officers are not 
ogres; they are genuinely interested in 
you as a person and are seeking infor- 
mation about you in order to reach a 
decision that will do you justice. 

Even the best-laid plans, however, 
can go awry. If May of your senior year 
rolls around and you have been rejected 
by all of the colleges to which you ap- 
plied, there is still hope. The College 
Admissions Center (North Shore Hotel, 
Evanston, Illinois) is a clearinghouse 
for students in your plight. Rush a re- 
quest for an application to the College 
Admissions Center and return it imme 
diately. 





You Never Stop Leauting 


ANNY FRAZER decided that upon 
graduation from high school he 
preferred to go to work rather than on 
to college or into a local two-year tech- 
nical institute. Danny was a reasonably 
good student, but he felt he had “had 
it” as far as formal schooling was con- 
cerned. The prospect of more math, sci- 
ence, foreign language, and social 
studies seemed overwhelming. But a job 
meant money, freedom from homework 
and study, association with adults, and 
a feeling of independence and maturity. 
But Danny was wrong when he 
thought his education was over. Danny 
obtained a job in a local hardware store, 
What did he continue to learn? The 
variety was infinite: the stock, prices, 
locations of all items in the store, the 
display of merchandise, how to deal 
with customers, credit problems, etc. 
These were only a few of the many new 
things Danny had to learn—school or no 
SC hool. 

Rita Williams graduated with Danny. 
She had taken the commercial course, 
and sought employment immediately 
upon graduation. Rita expected to marry 
within two years since Robert, her 
fiance, was getting along quite well as 
an assistant manager at the local market. 
Rita, like Danny, learned much on her 
job in the business office in which she 
was employed. The particulars of the 
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firm’s letter patterns, billing and credit 
activities, minor problems in bookkeep- 
ing and credit practices, tax and legal 
problems—all these and many others 
had to be learned—school or no school. 

Bill Jones dropped out of school be- 
fore graduation from high school. He 
became a plumber’s helper. Once 
again, Bill learned daily on the job. He 
learned the use and variety of tools and 
equipment, the mechanics of cutting 
and fitting pipes, valves, etc. 

Danny, Rita and Bill are typical of 
all young people in the job market. 
Though not involved in formal educa- 
tion, they must learn without a teacher, 
a textbook, or homework. 

But now let us look ahead several 
years. Danny may have the opportunity 
for promotion into managing the store 
—or even owning his own. Rita, if she 
is not diverted by marriage, can pro- 
ceed to more responsible duties in man- 
agerial or supervisory work. And Bill 
has potentialities for more responsibility, 
too. 

Danny now realizes that his experi- 
ence as a general assistant is not enough 
for his new job. What is now needed is 
formal instruction in inventory control, 
small business bookkeeping, and insur- 
ance and tax problems for the small 
businessman. While this can ultimately 
be learned by experience, with the ac- 
companying costs resulting from mis- 
take and error, a formal course from an 
experienced teacher would improve 
Danny's experience, introduce him to 
new ideas and methods, and reduce the 
cost of possible errors. 

Rita may also be ready for advance- 
ment. What formal education may she 
need? It may be instruction in person- 
nel management. An office manager 
must know how to deal with employees. 
It may be advanced courses in book- 
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keeping, the use of business machines, 
accounting practices, and business law. 
Such instruction would make her more 
valuable as an employee, and create, 
for her, greater satisfaction in moving 
upward to more responsible work. 

Each day Bill becomes more valu- 
able to his employer until one day, as 
in the case of our hardware store 
worker and office employee, he feels 
the need for some formal education. 
This might be the need for blueprint 
reading, cost estimating, or mathemati- 
cal computation. It is possible that with 
technological improvement he will need 
formal instruction in the characteristics 
of plastics, since plumbing of the future 
may utilize more of these chemically- 
prepared pipes and fittings than those 
made of the familiar iron and brass. All 
this data may be obtained through 
courses available in local schools. 

What these young people need is 
more formal education. This does not 
necessarily mean registration at a col- 
lege for a degree. What is most wanted 
is specific instruction in areas where ex- 
perience must be supplemented by some 
formal training from one who has had 
experience in the field. 

This education can be obtained in the 
extension divisions of our colleges, in our 
local technical institutes, from home 
study courses offered by state univer- 
sities and special schools, and even 
from adult education centers in such 
local institutions as YMCA or public 
schools. The costs of these courses are 
usually nominal and credit can easily be 
arranged for tuition payments. 

In many large corporations, em- 
ployees are encouraged to take courses 
in local evening schools that would ad- 
vance their skills and abilities so that 
they may qualify for better jobs. 

The advancement of scientific discov- 
ery constantly changes the world about 
us, the things we use and the items we 
buy. Daily we learn by our experiences, 
and for those who need more specific 
and formal training, schools and courses 
are ready and available. Watch for the 
moment in your life where learning 
must shift from just daily experiences 
to more formal training, and take ad- 
vantage of the schooling that is avail- 
able. You never stop learning. 


Class in sheet metals at a vocational 


high school. Formal 


schooling may 


end — but informal learning goes on. 





NASA photo 
Technician regulates flow of conditioned 
air into Mercury astronaut’s pressure suit. 


Top-Flight Scientists and 


NE DAY very soon the countdown 

will begin on one of the most ex- 
citing adventures in the history of man- 
kind. A Mercury astronaut will be 
placed in a capsule and catapulted 100 
miles into space. He will orbit the earth 
at a speed of about 18,000 miles an 
hour. Throughout the flight, he will be 
sitting on a rigid Fiberglass couch ex- 
actly tailored to the contours of his body. 
The couch has been designed to support 
him safely during the high accelerations 
and decelerations that occur during kis 
boost into orbit and his return through 
the atmosphere. 

The capsule will orbit three times 
around the earth. Then rockets will be 
fired to slow the capsule down and al- 
low it to re-enter the earth's atmosphere. 

When the capsule slows down to 
about the speed of sound, a small para- 
chute will be released to slow it even 
more, Later, a very large parachute 
will open to lower the capsule gently 
into the sea. Ships and airplanes in the 
vicinity of the recovery area will receive 
radio signals from the capsule and from 
ground tracking stations to lead them 
to the capsule containing the astro- 
naut. 

Not everyone can be an astronaut,0f 
course. But many hundreds of talented 
young men and women will be involyed 
in this huge operation—from engin#ers 
and technologists to designers and ra- 
dar trackers. Thousands of separate 
components linked together in complex 
systems will each have to operate per- 
fectly and in the proper sequence. 

Project Mercury, of course, is only a 
first step in man’s exploration of space. 
Already the drafting boards and de- 
sign offices are at work on advanced 
systems to be flown on more difficult 
missions. All branches of engineering 
are involved, including aeronautical, 
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A Single Faidue © 
Dooms the Mission 


mechanical, electrical, electronic, chem- 
ical, metallurgical, and civil. 

These engineers—together with many 
different kinds of scientists and tech- 
nologists—will conceive, design, build, 
test, and launch the complex boosters 
and space capsules. They will track 


J communicate with them into the 
Wage of space, and then reduce 


t ta acquired during the tests as a 
basis for continuing the development. 

But space technology will also be 
used for very practical purposes in our 
everyday life, in addition to space ex- 
ploration. Global communications will 
use satellites in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture. Such satellites promise greater 
economy and reliability than any other 
known communications system. 

The Tiros weather satellite opensaip 
new possibilities for weatheysforecast: 
ing and long-range weather prediction. 
In the same way, the Transit naviga- 
tional satellite may provide a means for 
ship navigation that is far superior to 
any way now existing. 

Our scientists view space as a new 
environment in which to investigate 
the basic laws of nature. For the astron- 
omes, the space vehicle offers a plat- 

for his telescope high above the 
earth's atmosphere, which filters out 
broad bands of the electromagnetic ra- 
Viations that are emanating from outer 
space. The geo- 

physicist can ex- 

tend his studies of 

the earth and the 

planets through all 

space and obtain 

detailed data on 

phenomena at 

which he could 

only guess before. 

The biologist can 

explore life on oth- 


Technicians Are Needed to Meet Challenges of Space 


er planets, and from these data possi- 
bly learn something about the origins 
of life on earth. 

Although we have made good prog- 
ress thus far in space exploration, 
everyone recognizes the fantastic array 
of new problems in science and engi- 
neering that must be solved to reach 
our future goals. 

Exploration of the moon and the 
planets, a deeper understanding of the 
nature of the universe, and our probings 
into the origins of life cannot be ac- 
complished without new developments. 
That's where you come in. In our future 
work we must count on the talented 
and dedicated young men and women 
who are now in schoo! g them- 

to their creative energies 
their youthful vigor to solve the 


If you are thinking of a career in 
science, keep this in mind: Space prob- 
lems will not be solved by those who 
are satisfied with a normal or “passing” 
performance. There is a demanding 
requirement for excellence in all our 
space efforts. Success cannot be achieved 
on any of, our missions with even a 95 
per cent performance. A single failure 
dooms the mission. 

But no matter what your career 
choice, try to do your best in whatever 
you undertake. If you do choose science, 
do not ignore the all-important hu- 
manities courses. An understanding of 
history and geography will be very im- 
portant to you as a citizen in the space 
age. Learn to use your own language 
well—to express what you mean both 
orally and in writing. 

Excellence is not just a grade mark 
on a report card. It is a state of mind. 
Never has America had such a need for 
excellence as it does in today’s space 
age. 





DAY, you young men and women 

are facing the greatest challenge— 
and greatest opportunity—in history. For 
your age is the “age of space.” Your 
careers will be more exciting than any 
ever afforded to young men and women 


before. 


° . es 


Officer students practice radio flight pro- 
cedures at Stallings AFB, No. Carolina. 


Some of you will be looking for em- 
ployers in “big business,” who will be 
making history with exciting break- 
throughs in technology. If so, consider 
the Armed Forces as a career. 

The United States Defense establish- 
ment has been called “the world’s big- 
gest business,” and career opportunities 
are more numerous in the Armed Forces 
than in many other fields. 

Young men in particular are almost 
obliged to consider a military career. 
By law many of them will have to 
spend at least six years—divided vari- 
ously between active and reserve duty 
~—in one of our five Armed Services. 

Taking time out to serve this obli- 
gation to our country need not cause 
any delay in getting on with a career. 
For the Armed Forces of the United 
States today afford a chance to learn 
and practice in one manner or another 
virtually every trade, occupation, or 
profession to be found in civilian life. 


The nation’s Armed Services—Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard—today contain more than 
250 “career fields” embracing more than 
2,000 specialist jobs. These deal with 
things like electronics, guided missiles, 
and nuclear weapons. Or others, per- 
haps not so unusual but nonetheless 
vital: engineering, photography, trans- 
portation, aviation, medicine, communi- 
cations. The list is long. 

This unlimited reservoir of job op- 
portunities more often than not has a 
counterpart in civilian life and the 
knowledge gained in the Armed Forces 
can easily be converted to civilian 
practice. 

For instance, there is the Army's 
school for meteorologists. The Army 
Corps of Engineers is continually at 
work harnessing, channeling, and safe- 
guarding the water resources of the 
entire nation. Army Signal Corps tech- 
nicians put together the highly techni- 
cal equipment for the communications 
satellite now orbiting in outer space. 
All of these career fields have commer- 
cial implications. 

Almost all Navy jobs have related 
civilian counterparts. The “damage con- 
trolman,” for example, may be a con- 


struction foreman, carpenter, millman, 
pipe layer, building foreman or paving 
foreman. In administrative work, the 
“yeoman,” or “storekeeper” is a pay- 
master, cashier, stock con‘rol clerk, pay- 
roll clerk, bookkeeper or office clerk in 
civilian life. 

The Navy's “communications techni- 
cian” in civilian life is a radio mechan- 
ic, radio operator, telegrapher, news- 
copy man or, perhaps, a radio-telephone 
operator. 

Since World War II, the Navy has 
moved into the big new fields of nu- 
clear power jet planes and guided mis- 
siles. These new fields wiil also have 
their civilian counterparts in years to 
come. 

Much like the Navy, the Air Force’s 
skills are closely aligned to civilian 
jobs. There is the aircraft mechanic, 
communications expert, radar operator, 
flight steward, weatherman, administra- 
tive clerk, butcher and baker, just to 
name a few. 

Many of these occupations also go 
for the Marine Corps. The “Leather- 
necks” have schools which train some 
230 different types of military special- 
ists. 


The U. S. Coast Guard is our coun- 


Coast Guard training for officers includes practical experience aboard the 
125-foot cutter Cuyahoga. Men become familiar with ship operations. 
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try’s oldest sea-going service. The Coast 
Guard sees action in both peace and 
war, operating under the Treasury De- 
partment in peacetime and under the 
Navy when our country is at war. 

Its normal duties today are varied. 
They encompass maintaining navigation 
aids, iceberg patrol, port security, light- 
house operation, weather patrol, emer- 
gency rescue work, plus many other 
humanitarian services 


Opportunities for Women 


There are similar opportunities for 
the girls. During World War Il, women 
in the service made substantial contri- 
butions to the effectiveness of the 
Armed Forces. As a result, they are 
now an integral part of the services. 
The WACS, WAFS, WAVES and 
Woman Marines serve in many special- 
ized fields -at installations throughout 
the United States and overseas 

Enlisted womer and officers alike re- 
ceive the same compensation, benefits 
and attend the 
for specialists 
Women in the perform duties 
ranging from work to 
jobs as control tower specialists and 
weather 


and privileges as men, 


same training schools 
service 


administrative 


officers 
have many advantages over most work 


technicians Women 
Their starting salary is far 
other 
young women just out of college For 
about the 
women im the services, write to 
DACOWITS, OASD (MP&R), The 
Pentagon, W ishington 25, D. C. 
What if should 
Armed Forces as a career? As an en 
listed man, you will be able to reach 
a top maximum of $440 monthly in 
pay. In addition to 


ng women 


above the average received by 


more information role of 


you decide on the 


basic base pay, 


Pfc Louis Casale of U. S$. Army operates 
binocular microscope which is used at 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. 


travel 
allowances, plus reenlistment bonuses. 


servicemen receive subsistence, 
There is also special pay for overseas 
and hazardous occupations 

But that isn’t all. The Armed’ Forces 
offer A career in one Of 
the services can lead to a comfortable 
retirement at an early age. 


you security 


Besides your salary, the military serv- 
ices provide food, clothing, medical and 
dental care, 30 days’ annual leave with 
pay, and facilities for off-duty enter- 
tainment~—all at no cost. You are also 
entitled to Social Security benefits, just 
as in civilian life 

Today's servicemen must be strong 
in all the “old fashioned” virtues of 
courage, loyalty, determination, physi- 
cal vigor, and unshakable faith in his 
cause. If he is to master the technical 
skills common to modern military opera- 
tions, he must also be more intelligent 


Navy men John Mattrick, Jr. and Everette B. Godwin practice plotting air 
targets aboard the U.S.S. Hubbard, en route to Melbourne, Australia. 
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and better educated than soldiers of 
the past. Therefore, the Armed Forces 
make it possible for any individual on 
active duty to continue to advance his 
formal academic education 

The Services together maintain more 
than 250 basic schools, almost all of 
which prepare a man or woman to en 
ter a specialized career field. Once 
established in a career field, he then 
may go on to further training in more 
advanced schools. The Army alone gave 
advanced training in a recent year to 
some 150,000 officers and enlisted mem 
bers in 36 Army-operated schools. The 


U. S$. Marine Corps offers career oppor- 
tunities for both young men and women. 


other Services have similar programs. 

There are also programs to assist the 
high school graduate obtain a formal 
college education. If he intends to make 
a gareer in the service and can qualify, 
he may take a four-year course at 
one of the Service academies—the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, the Air Force 
Academy at Colorado Springs, or the 
Coast Guard Academy at New London 
He will graduate with a Bachelor of 
Science degree, plus a cCOmMMmissiOon as 
a secand lieutenant or ensign. 

Other programs offered in coopera 
tion with some.300 colleges and univer 
sities are open to men and women on 
active duty. These are offered at a 
small fee under auspices of the United 
States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) 
Those who qualify can take courses dur 
ing off-duty hours either at 
campuses or on the military base itself, 
for which the Service may pay up to 75 
per cent of tuition fees. 

Although tremendous opportunities 
do exist in the Armed Forces, there is 
much more at stake than the advance- 
ment or security of any one individual. 
What the Armed Forces actually offer 
and guarantee is the safety of the 
United States of America. 


nearby 
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By ELEANOR VAN ZANDT 


AVE YOU ever noticed how an eye- 

catching store window display can 
make you step in to have a closer look? 
Inside, a courteous and skillful . clerk 
may induce you to buy something; 
while the same merchandise, if poorly 
presented, might leave you “cold.” 

When you apply for a job, you're in 
a position similar to that of the store- 
keeper. Instead of goods, of course, you 
have services to sell; but your chances 
of success also depend largely on the 
way in which you offer them. 

Looking in the classified section of 
the newspaper, you are confronted by 
many potential “customers.” They're 
seeking every kind of help from dish- 
washers to dance instructors. You'll 
have to narrow the selection to jobs 
calling for your talents. Here's one: 





CLERICAL asst, office program dir. 
Young man or woman, h. s. grad, 
good typing, yo not essential. 
ss wk. Write: Personnel Mgr. Station 

IRE, 1050 Harrison Ave. 





APPLICATION 
FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 


SMITH INSURANCE COMPANY 
123 Main Street 
Middletown, Mo 


Suppose you're attracted to this ad- 
vertisement. You're sure you would en- 
joy working for the station and could 
fill the position well. All you need to 
do now is convince the personnel man- 
ager. 

You'll begin by writing him a letter. 
This is your “window display,” and as 
such it should perform the four func- 
tions of selling: (1) attract favorable 
attention, (2) arouse interest, (3) cre- 
ate desire, and (4) obtain action—in 
this case, an interview. 

As you begin to write, think care- 
fully about the tone your words create. 
A person who has never seen you will 
form an idea of you from your letter. 
Will he picture you as aggressive? 
Timid? Long-winded? Be confident—not 
condescending. 

Include only the relevant information 
about yourself, but avoid being too stiff 
and impersonal. A little originality will 
make your letter stand out among its 
many competitors. Devote plenty of 


— 
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SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


time to your task; extra care may liter- 
ally “pay off.” 


> Attract favorable attention: How does 
your letter look? Is it neat? Free from 
smudges and erasures? Centered on the 
page? In good business form? First im- 
pressions weigh heavily here. 

Your opening paragraph must capture 
the reader’s attention. If the first few 
sentences fail to attract him, he may 
give little or no attention to the fol- 
lowing ones. Show him right away that 
you are interested in his company and 
want to be of service to it. Tell him 
what gave you the idea to apply and 
what specific job you want. 


> Arouse interest: Show your under- 
standing of what the job entails and the 
requirements for it. Then follow-up 
with an outline of your education and 
experience. If you've never been em- 
ployed before, don’t apologize; empha- 
size what you have done—work on the 
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school paper, committee chairmanships, 
anything in which you had to take 
some responsibility. 


> Create desire: State frankly, but not 
boastfully, your personal qualifications 
for the job—for instance, your reputation 
as a thorough, dependable worker, or 
your ability to get along with people. 

If you have permission from several 
people to use their names as references, 
list them, along with their addresses. 
Otherwise, say that you will arrange to 
have letters of recommendation sent if 
desired 


> Obtain action. Close the letter with 
your request for an interview. You may 
give your phone number so that the 
employer can reach you easily, or say 
that you will call him on a certain date 
to find out what time he can see you. 
Examine the application letter on this 
page, noting especially in what ways it 


A Reholastic Magazines cartoon 


“Hello, Ma? | got a job in advertising!” 


succeeds in carrying out these four ob 
jectives. But don’t depend on it as an 
exact model for your own letter. Cover 
the essential points in your style. A 
positive approach is more effective than 
a vaguely hopeful one. 


Guaranteed by— 


You should have a list of at least 
three persons who are willing to recom- 
mend you to a potential employer. They 
should not be relatives or people your 
own Age. Choose adults who are famil- 
iar with your character and/or work 
habits. A teacher, clergyman, past em- 
ployer or family friend would make 
good references. 

You may write to a person either for 
permission to use his name as a refer- 
ence (in which case the company will 
contact him) or to ask him yourself to 
write a letter. 

State your purpose at the start 
(whether you want a letter or permis- 
sion to use his name). Then describe 
the job for which you are applying—its 
duties, This will help your reference to 
know what information to include in 
his letter. 

Ask him to send the letter directly to 


LETTER OF APPLICATION 





403 Simpson Street 
Riverwood, Missouri 
February 14, 1961 


Personnel Manager 
Station WIRE 

1050 Harrison Ave. 
Riverwood, Missouri 


Dear Sir: 


This morning's Spectator~tells me you are looking for a clerical assistant. As 
@ steady WIRE listener, experienced in office work, I'd like to have some part in 
helping you serve Riverwood; and | hope you will consider me for this position. 


After two summers of working part-time at the YWCA office here, | feel pre- 
pared to handle many clerical duties—among them: typing, filing, and operating 
mimeograph and ditto machines. 


At Riverwood High School, from which | shall graduate this June, | have taken 
advanced typing and shorthand, and a variety of other subjects including: English, 
history, French and—my favorite—speech-dramo. During this year | have served 
as secretary of the Footlighters, our school drama club. Occasionally, I’ve m.c.’d 


Kalers’ teen fashion shows. 


sent af your request. 


an interview moy be arranged. 





| can honestly say that you will find me an enthusiastic worker. | like to turn 
out neat typewritten material and would take pride in doing my bes? for WIRE. 


| will be glad to have my high school record and letters of recommendation 


May | come in for an interview? This Friday | shall telephone to see whether 


Sincerely yours, 


Linda Coburn 








the company, so that they will be sure 
of getting a frank appraisal of you. And 
give your reference the employer's full 
name and address. 


On the Line 


If your letter is an effective “display,” 
you'll soon find yourself headed for an 
interview. But before you get to see the 
personnel manager, you'll probably have 
to fill out an application form. Take 
your time in this process, and keep your 
answers legible. For practice, fill out the 
sample form on the opposite page, keep- 
ing in mind these few suggestions: 

Be prepared. Have with you both 
pencil and pen. Bring along any notes 
you may need, such as your Social Se- 
curity number, names and addresses of 
references, dates of previous jobs and 
their salaries, schools attended. This 
will save you time and trouble. 

Be careful. Read and follow the di- 


rections thoroughly. Avoid having to 


cross things out. You want the applica- 
tion blank, like your letter, to reflect a 
neat worker who would be an asset to 
the company. 

Be accurate. Answer all the questions 
honestly and fully. 

Be specific. When asked to indicate 
the position desired, don’t be too gen- 
eral; for instance, you would write 
“clerk-typist,” not simply “office work.” 

You may also be asked to state the 
salary expected. If you don’t know the 
salary for this particular job, you have 
a problem. Asking for too much may 
price you out of consideration; while 
offering yourself as a “bargain” may 
reveal a low estimate of your own worth 
to the company, and is not likely to 
impress anyone. The best idea is to con- 
sult with a teacher or counsellor before- 
hand, taking into account the experi 
ence you've had and the usual salary 
offered for such a position. 

For tips on the job interview, see 
“Sales Talk.” 





OUR FEET may turn cold at the 

prospect of an interview; but be sure 
they get you to the appointment on 
time—preferably five or ten minutes 
early. Tardiness on your part will lead 
the interviewer to suspect you would 
be late on the job. 

If you're placing yourself on the job 
market, you'll naturally want to look 
your most attractive. But beware the 
too casual or the exotic. Your inter- 
viewer will be more impressed by a 
person who is neatly groomed, from 
trim haircut to shined shoes, and whose 
attire is suitable for an office. Your 
clothes inevitably tell people something 
about you; make it something good! 

A boy should wear a suit, clean shirt 
and a tie. For a girl, a suit is also ap- 
propriate—or a simple tailored dress. A 
simple hat, gloves, pocketbook, and 
heels will complete your outfit. When 
applying make-up, remember that you're 
not auditioning for the role of “Carmen.” 

Enter the interviewer's office with a 
confident step; don’t slouch or saunter. 
Greet him with a pleasant “How do you 
do, Mr. O’Brien,” not a breezy “Hi.” 
It’s also best not to shake hands unless 
he takes the initiative. When he invites 
you to sit down, don’t lose your good 
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posture; sit comfortably without sprawl 
ing. Fidgeting, staring out the window 
or at your feet will betray a lack of self- 
confidence, which may in turn lower the 
interviewer's confidence in you. Answer 
all questions clearly and distinctly in a 
well-pitched voice. 

_ One authority on getting a job stresses 
the importance of having the “you” ap- 
proach—of considering what the em- 
ployer is seeking. Before the interview, 
do a little research. Learn as much 
about the company as you can in the 
time you have; show a genuine interest 
in the business and a desire to be of 
service to it. 


Long-Range Plans 

Of course, you'll have a chance at the 
interview to enlarge on the qualifica- 
tions you listed in your letter. Be suré 
to give yourself enough credit. Empha- 
size your assets and how they apply to 
the job. If the interviewer looks inter- 
ested when you mention your experi- 
ence as class secretary, elaborate a bit 
—especially if you made some outstand- 
ing contribution. 

It's very likely he'll question you 
about your long-range plans—whether 
you intend to continue your education, 
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Look 
“We're looking for the kind of young man who has the inner spark, the 
fire, the drive, and determination to get to work on time in the morning!” 


get married, pursue a career in his field 
or another. Be ready to answer such a 
query with assurance and honesty. If 
you have only a general idea of what 
you eventually want to do, say so; but 
give it a positive slant by discussing the 
type of work you prefer: meeting the 
public, detailed work, operating under 
pressure. If your future plans include 
marriage or more schooling tell him 
about it. 

In the course of the interview, find 
out all you can about the job: the hours, 
salary, vacation policy, chances for ad- 
vancement. Know exactly what your 
duties will be, and be sure you could 
fulfill them well and would enjoy them. 
Your own satisfaction and your em- 
ployer’s are closely linked. ¢ 

When the interview draws to a close, 
stand up and thank the interviewer 
cordially; then make your departure. 


Follow-Up 


Some employers like to finish most 
or all of their interviewing before they 
make a final decision. If your inter- 
viewer tells you he'll “let you know,” 
and if you really want this position, it's 
a good idea to write him a “follow-up” 
letter. This is a way of reminding him 
of your qualifications and your con- 
tinued interest. 

Begin by thanking him for the inter- 
view. Mention how much you enjoyed 
talking with him. You might want to say 
that you find the job even more appeal- 
ing as a result of your talk. 

Continue with a brief restatement of 
your more significant assets, perhaps 
adding a point that was not brought out 
in your first letter or the interview. In 
conclusion, say that you hope he is still 
considering you. 

Such a letter will make you stand out 
among many other applicants and may 
tilt the scales in your favor. 

Whether you're selected or not, 
though, it’s a nice courtesy to thank the 
people who recommended you for the 
job. A brief note of appreciation will 
make them even more willing to recom- 
mend you, should the occasion come 
up again. 
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My name 


|. What your school record shows. 
Average grade in English _ not 
Average grade in history ——____ 


» Average grade in science —__ 


Average grade in math Pai 


Name your two favorite school subjects talents 
music, shop, English, etc.) and give your average grade 
for each. 


l pa iii inne oncintans 


2. Se LR PE 


I. School activities (sports, plays, club w ork, etc.) are 
also important. 
A. Your favorite school activity is 


l. Why it interests you 


2. Offices ( president, secretary, captain, ete. ) if any, 


that you've held in this orgamzation: 


B. Another favorite school activity is 


1. Why it interests you: Site 0. een 


2 Offices you've held in it: 





il Your three favorite hobbies ( skting, carpentry, 
photography, reading, etc.) are: 

ii Sdakceastia ; itl 

B. 

nae , ae rm 
IV. What do you like to do best outside of work and 
school hours ( play softball, watch TV, tinker with your 
jalopy, etc. “i 





Barcus en 
V. What skills (typing, driving a car, fixing people's 
hair-dos) do you have? 

Bia “ints: 


a 


B. scnagedoeiignigtienmnientalion 


VL. What course of study or special training ( business 
subjects, aviation, mechanical drawing, music, etc.) 
would you like to take if you could? 











VIL. Has anyone ever said that you were especially 
good at doing any one thing ( getting along with people, 
acting in a play, speaking, playing the piano)? If so, 
what? 


Seger 





VIL Have members of your family or friends suggested 
any particular career to you? 
What? —_ aliii *é) 


How aoe you feel about this rmaguiitii? Oh adipic 





IX. What have you often thought that you'd like to do 


for a living? __ - 








A. Why? _— 





iB. How long have you been interested in 2 - Bidets 








X. What occupations or fields of work would you like 


more information about? 


XI. Consider your part- -time jobs. Name two part. time 
or summer jobs you've held and answer these questions 
about them: 
A. Job 1 was —— iT a latidllendbaadiiomsn 
1. Why did (or didn’t) you 1 like this part-time jab? 








2. Name any job in this field you might be interested 


in for a career: . 
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1. Why did (or didn’t) you like this outs -time job? 


2. Name any job i in this field you might be interested 





in for a career: 








C. In which ‘part-time job were you most useful to 
your boss? 








XII. Different jobs require different types of reading. 
A. Do you read newspapers? 
If so, name one you like. 


Wan pret oa. 








_ (Turn page) 





B. Name three magazines that you read most often: 








C. Name three books you have read which you 
especially like (outside of school books ): 











XIII. What TV. (or radio) programs do you especially 
like? 











XIV. Check the activities in the list below that espe- 
cially interest you and tell why you like them. 


__A. Working outdoors 





. Writing 





—_B 

__C. Solving puzzles 
= | 
—E 
ae 





Being always “on the go” 





. Using tools 





. Meeting many people 





. Repairing things 


WHAT DO YOUR ANSWERS TELL YOU ?exxm 





This is not a scientific test and will not give you 
any mathematical “score” that will predict what career 
you should enter. But if you answer the questions 
thoughtfully and honestly, it will help you to sharpen 
your thinking about your own abilities and interests. 

Here’s where you should have expert advice. Show 
this “Interest Inventory” to your school’s vocational 
counselor or to a teacher who knows you well, and ask 
for his opinion. If you like, show it to your family and 
ask their advice. It is easier for another person to see 
your pattern of interests than it is for you, yourself. 

To study your “inventory” yourself, look over your 
answers and then summarize them by answering these 
questions. 

1. What are my chief likes and dislikes? 

__a. Do I seem to prefer to work with people? 

__.b. With ideas (such as research for writing papers, 
science expériments)? 

__c. Or with things (automobiles, living things, me- 
chanical equipment )? 

—d. Do I prefer to work indoors or outdoors? 

__e. Do I like to work out details anc do routine work 
(checking columns of figures, making inventories, etc.)? 
__f. Or do I prefer a job which offers a variety of 
duties with fewer details (being a receptionist or an 
entertainer)? 

__g. Do I prefer physical activity? 

—h. Or mental activity? 

__i. Am I a natural leader (head of clubs and teams)? 
__j. Or do I prefer to have someone tell me what to do? 





—_H. Making speeches 
—I. Doing research work 





—J. Facing danger 





—K. Working at many things 








__L. Growing plants 





—_M. Doing new things all the time 








—N. Doing work which requires work clothes, getting 
hands dirty 


XV. Check two of the following things which you 
would like to do best about either a radio or a garment. 


(Place a check after radio 
to indicate choice.) 


—Make it 

—Sell it 

—Improve it practically 
——Draw a picture of it 
— Write about it 
—Buy it 





or after garment ___ 


—Plan (or design it) 
—_Repair it 

— Use it 

Improve its beauty 
Teach others about it 
—_Write ads about it 


2. What are my physical and mental characteristics? 

—a. Am I physically strong? 

_b. Am I nervous? 

._c. Do I work until a job is finished? 

—d. Am I shy? __Self-confident? 
—.. Do I become angry easily? 

__f. Or am I calm, slow to irritation? 

3. What job fields do I seem to be especially inter- 
ested in? (Note: Study job fields rather than particular 
jobs. That way you're more likely to discover the career 
that’s right for you.) 


eee 


b. 


C. i 

Suppose that your answers indicate no particular in- 
terest in any job field. Then ask yourself this question: 

4. What further education will I need to develop my 
interests? (For example, do your hobbies, school record, 
reading, etc., indicate that you'd do well and be in- 
terested in going to college, taking an apprenticeship 
tr.ining course, going to some business or technical 
school? Or just completing high school? ) 




















Finally, work out a plan for exploring your interests 
further and for discovering more about varied job 
fields. Remember that you are trying to make one of 
the most important decisions of your life. Take your 
time; work slowly and steadily until you are sure you've 
found the career that’s right for you. Happy hunting! 





Bcholastic Magazines cartoon 
“Henry works on some se- 
cret government project!” 


WHERE TO GET CAREER PAMPHLETS 


(Pamphlets are free unless otherwise in 
dicated. ) 


Accounting: Admissions Office, Texas 
Woman's Univ., Drawer A, Univ. Hill 
Station, Denton, Texas; School and Col- 
lege Relations, Boston University, 705 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass.: 
U. S. Office of Education, Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash 
ington, D. C.; Tri-State College, Angola 
Ind.; New York Life Insurance Co., Box 
51, Madison Square Station, N. Y. C. 10 
Advertising: Institut® of Life Insurance 
488 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22; New 
York Life Insurance Co., Box 51, Madi- 
son Square Station, N. Y. C. 10; School 
and College Relations, Boston Univ., 705 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass.; 
Texas Woman's Univ., Drawer A, Univ 
Hill Station, Denton, Texas; Advertising 
Women of New York, The Barbizon, 140 
E. 63rd St., N. Y. C. 21. 

Agriculture: New York Life Insurance Co 
Box 51, Madison Square Station, N. Y. C 
10; Rutgers College of Agriculture, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; (Poultry) The Inter- 
state, Danville, Ill.; Office of Admissions, 
Washington State Univ., Pullman, Wash.; 
Commission on World Mission, National 
Student Christian Federation, 475 River 
side Drive, N. Y. C. 27; Southern Re- 
gional Education Board, 130 6th St., 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

\irline Workers: U. 8. Office of Education, 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D. C.; School College 
Relations, PERS B6e, Navy Annex, Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Aircraft Industries: School and College Re- 
lations, Boston Univ., 705 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass.; U. § 
Employment Service, Washington, D. C 
Apprenticeship Training: Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C.; 
School College Relations, PERS B6e, 
Navy Annex, Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel, Washington 25, D. C.; U. S. Office 
of Education, Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D. C.; 
Mason Relations Dept., Structural Clay 
Products Institute, 1520 18th St., N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 

Architecture: U. S. Office of Education, 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D. C.; Director of 


Education, American Institute of Archi- 


Aviation: 
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For Your Information: Here’s where to get free— 
or inexpensive—career pamphlets on the vocation 


of your choice! 


tects, 1735 New York Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., Box 51, Madison Square Sta- 
tion, N. Y. C. 10. 


Armed Services: Kiplinger Washington Edi- 


tors, Inc., c/o Educational Affairs Dept., 
Reprint Service, 1729 H Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (10 cents); Admis- 
sions Division, U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y.; School College Rela- 
tions, PERS B6e, Navy Annex, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Washington 25, D. C.; 
New York Life Insurance Co., Box 51, 
Madison Square Station, N. Y. C. 10; 
Office of Public Affairs, Dept. of De- 
fense, Washington 25, D. C.; Publica- 
tions Division, Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, Dept. of the Navy, Washington, 
D. C.; Personnel Procurement Section, 
U. S. Coast Guard, 1300 E St., N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C.; Commander, Hq. 
USAF Recruiting Service, Atten. Direc- 
tor of Advertising and Publicity, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio; The Adjutant 
General, Dept. of the Army, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., Attn. AGSN. 


Atomic Energy: U. S. Office of Education, 


Dept. of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D. C.; New York Life 
Insurance Co., Box 51, Madison Square 
Station, N. Y. C. 10; Director of College 
Relations, Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology, Houghton, Mich. 
(Flight Surgeon) Publications 
Division, Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Dept. of the Navy, Washington 25, 
D. C.; School College Relations, PERS 
B6e, Navy Annex, Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, Washington 25, D. C. 


Banking: New York Life Insurance Co., 


Box 51, Madison Square Station, N. Y. C. 
10; U. S. Office of Education, Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Kiplinger Washington 
Editors, Inc., c/o Educational Affairs 
Dept., Reprint Service, 1729 H Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (10 cents); 
School and College Relations, Boston 
Univ., 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
15, Mass.; (Investment) Investment 
Bankers Assn. of America, 425 Thirteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 

si Administration: School and Col- 





lege Relations, Boston University, 705 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass.; 
Admissions Office, Texas Woman's Univ., 
Drawer A, Univ. Hill Station, Denton, 
Texas; Director of College Relations, 
Michigan College of Mining & Tech- 
nology, Houghton, Mich.; Publications 


Manager, California State Polytechnic 
College, San Luis Obispo, Calif.; Public 
Relations Dept., Rochester Institute of 
Technology, Rochester 8, N. Y.; Direc- 
tor of Admissions, Tri-State College, An- 
gola, Ind.; Office of Admissions, Wash- 
ington State Univ., Pullman, Wash.; 
Graduate School of Business, Univ. of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Il. 

Buyer: Admissions Office, Texas Woman's 
Univ., Drawer A, Univ. Hill Station, 
Denton, Texas; U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Chemist: Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
& Science, 43rd St. & Kingsessing Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Public Relations Dept., 
Rochester Institute of Technology, Roch- 
ester 8, N. Y.; Admissions Office, Texas 
Woman's Univ., Drawer A, Univ. Hill 
Station, Denton, Texas; Director of Col- 
lege Relations, Michigan College of 
Mining & Technology, Houghton, Mich.; 
New York Life Insurance Co., Box 51, 
Madison Square Station, N. Y. C. 10; 
School and College Relations, Boston 
Univ., 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
15, Mass.; Missouri School of Mines, 
Rolla, Mo.; Public Relations Dept., E. I. 
du Pont Co., Wilmington 98, Del. 

Clerical: Admissions Office, Texas Woman's 
Univ., Drawer A, Univ. Hill Station, 
Denton, Texas; U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, Washington 25, D. C.; School Type- 
writer Dept., Royal McBee Corp., Port 
Chester, N. Y.; Educational Relations, 
Public Relations Staff, General Motors 
Corp., Warren, Mich. (single copies). 

Commercial Art: U. S. Office of Education, 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D. C.; Admissions Of- 
fice, Texas Woman's Univ., Drawer A, 
Univ. Hill Station, Denton, Texas; U. S. 
Employment Service, Washington 25, 
D. C.; School and College Relations, 
Boston Univ., 705 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. 

Dentistry: Publications Div., Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, Dept., of the 
Navy, Washington 25, D. C.; New York 
Life Insurance Co., Box 51, Madison 
Square Station, N. Y. C. 10; ( Hygienist ) 
Dental Hygienists Alumnae Assn., 630 

_W. 168th St., N. Y. C. 32. 

Dietetics: Admissidns Office, Texas Wom- 
an’s Univ., Drawer A, Univ. Hill Station, 
Denton, Texas; National Council on 
Hotel, Restaurant and Institutional Edu- 
cation, 1341 New Hampshire Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C, 
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Drycleaning: Public Relations, National In- 
stitute of Drycleaning, Silver Spring, Md. 

Electronics: Publications Manager, Califor- 
nia State Polytechnic College, San Luis 
Obispo, Calif.; U. S. Office of Education, 
Dept., of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D. C.; Missouri School 
of Mines, Rolla, Mo.; IBM Corporation, 
590 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. 

Engineering: Missouri School of Mines, 
Rolla, Mo.; IBM Corporation, 590 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. C. 22; U. S. Office of 
Education, Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C.; Pub- 
lications Manager, California State Poly- 
technic College, San Luis Obispo, Calif.; 
Director of Public Relations, Newark 
College of Engineering, Newark 2, N. J.; 
Office of Admissions, Washington State 
Univ., Pullman, Wash.; Science Clubs of 
America, 1719 N. St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 9, D. C. (10 cents); New York Life 
Insurance Co., Box 51, Madison Square 
Station, N. Y. C. 10; (Mining) Educa- 
tion Division, National Coal Assn., Coal 
Building, 1130 17th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; Educational Relations 
Section, Public Relations Staff, General 
Motors, Warren, Mich.; Public Relations 
Dept., Du Pont Co., Wilmington 98, 
Del.; Director of College Relations, 
Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, Houghton, Mich.; (Aeronautical) 
Student Activities, Institute of Aeronau- 
tical Sciences, 2 East 64th St., N. Y. C. 

Foreign. Service: Employment Division, 
U. S. Dept. of State, Washington 25, 
D. C.; (Overseas Employment) Foreign 
Commerce Dept., Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S., 1615 H St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Food: New York Life Insurance Co., Box 
51, Madison Square Station, N. Y. C. 10; 
Public Relations Dept., Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology, Rochester 8, N. Y.; 
National Assn. of Food Chains, 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; Publications Manager, California 
State Polytechnic College, San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. 

Forestry: New York Life Insurance Co., 
Box 51, Madison Square Station, N. Y. C. 
10; Director of College Relations, Michi- 
gan College of Mining and Technology, 
Houghton, Mich.; Office of Admissions, 
Washington State Univ., Pullman, Wash.; 
Rutgers College of Agriculture, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Southern Regional 
Education Board, 130 6th St., N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Society of American For- 
esters, Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
(25 cents). 

Funeral Director: National Funeral Direc- 
tors Assn., 135 W. Wells, Milwaukee 2, 
Wis.; Cincinnati College of Embalming, 
$202 Reading Rd., Cincinnati 29, Ohio. 

Geologist: Director of College Relations, 
Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, Houghton, Mich.; Missouri 
School of Mines, Rolla, Mo.; U. S. Office 
of Education, Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Health Careers: New York Life Insurance 
Co., Box 51, Madison Square Station, 
N. Y. C. 10; Asst. Secretary, State Medi- 
cal Society of Wisconsin, 330 East Lake- 
side St., Madison, Wis., American 
Podiatry Assn., 3301 16th St., N. W., 


Washington 10, D. C.; Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 East 38th St., N. Y. C. 
16 (25 cents); Health Scholarship Pro- 
gram, Dept. of Professional Education, 
The National Foundation, 800 Second 
Ave., N. Y. C. 17; National Chiropractic 
Assn., National Bldg., Webster City, 
Iowa; Washington State Health Council, 
1105 Smith Tewer, Seattle 4, Wash.; 
Health Careers Program, National Health 
Council, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. C. 19; 
National Education Assn., 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Home Economics: Office of Admissions, 


Washington State Univ., Pullman, Wash.; 
Director of Public Relations, Milwaukee- 
Downer College, 2512 E. Hartford Ave., 
Milwaukee 11, Wis.; New York Life In- 
surance Co., Box 51, Madison Square 
Station, N. Y. C. 10; National Dairy Coun- 
cil, 111 North Canal St., Chicago 6, IIL 


Horticulture: Rutgers College of Agricul- 


ture, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Hotel Occupations: Office~of Admissions, 


Washington State Univ., Pullman, Wash.; 
National Council on Hotel, Restaurant 
and Institutional Education, 1341 New 
Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Insurance: New York Life Insurance Co., 


Box 51, Madison Square Station, N. Y. C. 
10; School and College Relations, Bos- 
ton Univ., 705 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass.; Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, 488 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. 


Interior Decorating: U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation, Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C.; U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


Journalism: School and College Relations, 


Boston Univ., 705 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass.; New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., Box 51, Madison Square Sta- 
tion, N. Y. C. 10; Publications Manager, 
Galifornia State Polytechnic College, San 
Luis Obispo, Calif.; Office of Admissions, 
Texas Woman's Univ., Drawer A, Uni- 
versity Hill Station, Denton, Texas; Kip- 
linger Washington Editors, Inc., c/o 
Educational Affairs Dept., 1729 H St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (10 cents); 
Dept. of Extension Teaching and Infor- 
mation, N. Y. C. College of Agriculture, 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Landscape Nurserymen: American Associa- 


tion of Nurserymen, 635 Southern Bidg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Law: National Council on Crime and De- 


linquency, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. C. 19; 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, U. S. 
Dept. of Justice, Washington 25, D.C.; 
Kiplinger Washington Editors, Inc., c/o 
Educational Affairs Dept., 1729 H St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (10 cents); 
New York Life Insurance Co., Box 51, 
Madison Square Station, N.Y.C. 10; 
School and College Relations, Boston 
University, 705 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Library Science: New York Life Insurance 


Co., Box 51, Madison Square Station, 
N.Y.C. 10; Special Libraries Assn., 31 
East 10th St., N.Y.C. 3; Simmons Col- 
lege, 300 The Fenway, Boston 15, 
Mass; (Medical) N.Y.C. Dept. of 
Health, Bureau of Labs., Foot of E. 
16th St., N.Y.C. 9; Graduate Library 
-— Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 37, 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Marketing: National Sales Executives, Inc., 


630 Third Ave., N.Y.C, 17. 


Mathematics: National Council of Teach- 


ers of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (25 cents) 


Medicine: Washington State Health Coun- 


cil, 1105 Smith Tower, Seattle 4, Wash- 
ington; U. S. Office of Education, Dept. 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washingten, D.C.; Kiplinger Washing- 
ton Editors, Inc., c/o Educational Af- 
fairs Dept., 1729 H St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. (10 cents); New York 
Life Insurance Co., Box 51, Madison 
Square Station, N.Y.C. 10; Office of 
Admissions, Washington State Univer- 
sity, Pullman, Washington; School and 
College Relations, Boston Univ., 705 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass; 
Publications Division, Bureau of Med- 
icine and Surgery, Dept. of the Navy, 
Washington 25, D.C.; Registry of Medi- 
cal Technologists of the American So- 
ciety of Clinical Pathologists, P.O. Box 
44, Muncie, Ind.; (Technology) Frank- 
lin School of Science and Arts, 251 S. 
22 St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Mineral Industry: Director of College Re- 


lations, Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology, Houghton, Mich.; Mis- 
souri School of Mines, Rolla, Mo.; Edu- 
cation Division, National Coal Assn., 
1130 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C.; (Metallurgy) California State 
Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, 
Calif.; N.Y. Life Insurance Co., Box 51, 
Madison Square Station, N.Y.C. 10. 


Mortician: The Cincinnati College of Em- 


balming, 3202 Reading Rd., Cincinnati 
29, Ohio; U. §S. Office of Education, 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C. 


Music Careers: Admissions Office, Texas 


Woman's Univ., Drawer A, Univ. Hill 
Station, Denton, Texas; Bureau of Per- 
sonnel and Training, National Jewish 
Welfare Board, 145 E. 32nd St., N.Y.C. 
16; Nationa] Education Assn., 1201 16th 
St.. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (10 
cents); School and College Relations, 
Boston Univ., 705 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass.; Office of Admissions, 
Washington State Univ., Pullman, Wash. 


Nursing: National League for Nursing, 10 


(Continued on page 26) 














CAREERS 


Opportunities and Preparations 


SOME ANSWERS TO: 


Should | Go to College? 

How Do | Choose a 
College? 

What Courses Should | 
Take? 

Where Are the Best 
Opportunities? 
Should | Pick a Special 

Field? 

What About a Job at 
General Electric? 
What’s Involved in Being a 

Scientist or Engineer? 
What College Subjects Are 
Most Important? 

How Can | Get a 
Scholarship? 


GENERAL ELECTRIC IS CONSTANTLY BEING 
ASKED-—by students, their parents, and guidance coun- 
selors—about opportunities and preparation for careers in 
fields related to the Company’s interests. A large percentage 
express interest in science and engineering. Often the let- 
ters ask the Company to recommend a college, suggest ways 
of financing higher education, or give the curriculum that 
should be followed in order to lead to a job with General 
Electric. 

The volume of this correspondence is so large that it is 
not possible to give each inquiry personal attention and a 
specific answer. Also, the giving of personal advice about 
something as important as choice of a career shouldn't be 
done without more knowledge of the individual than is 
usually provided. 


Therefore, the following answers have been prepared to 
cover—as far as possible—the questions most frequently 
asked, and to give admittedly general, but we believe 
sound, advice that should be useful to young people who 
are rightfully giving thought to their futures. 


Obviously we aren't in a position to answer questions on 
careers and fields of work other than those which occur in 
General Electric. Medicine, biochemistry, law, and teach- 
ing, for example, are areas where we have little experience 
to draw on, and it would be presumptuous for us to try to 
give advice. In general, a student’s Guidance Counselor, if 
the school has one, ought to be in the best position to answer 
most questions about careers, or should be able to get the 
information. 

EpuCATIONAL RELATIONS 


GeNERAL Evectric COMPANY 
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“SHOULD | GO TO COLLEGE?” 


If you are contemplating science or engineering as a career, the 
answer is “Yes, if you can possibly do so.” Most jobs in both 
these fields are very demanding both in the grasp of basic prin- 
ciples and in precise, accurate knowledge. They also call for the 
kind of mathematics which is difficult to get except in college 
courses, And since they are “professions” in somewhat the same 
sense as medicine and law, there are professional requirements 
for acceptance that call for a college degree or its equivalent. 


In many other fields of work in industry, the answer is much 
the same. Not that it isn’t possible to gain equivalent knowledge 
and experience in other ways—for it is. But it’s a long and hard 
process. And more and more, industry is looking to college gradu- 
ates to man its positions of major responsibility. 


This doesn’t necessarily mean that, if you can’t raise the money 
to go directly from high school to college, you're sunk. Although 
college expenses have been rising steadily, at the same time the 
various ways in which a college degree can be obtained have 
increased. More and more colleges, especially in larger commu- 
nities where industry concentrates, have been instituting evening 
programs, which, although they take longer, can be taken after 
work and are of the same standing as regular day courses. It may 
mean postponing for a little getting married, and buying a new 
car or a house—but thousands of men have found that the sacrifice 
is worth it. Also there are increasing numbers of television courses 
for college credit—usually early in the morning—which are being 
used by ambitious people, young and old, who appreciate the 
value of college study and are willing to make some sacrifices for it. 


“HOW DO | CHOOSE A COLLEGE?” 


General Electric recruitment directors, when queried a$ to the 
‘best” college, throw up their hands and say there is no best one 
—nor are there a select few. There are some 1800 institutions of 
higher education in America, of which 900-odd are accredited by 
the regional accrediting associations. So there are hundreds of 
good colleges. Some at a particular time may have an outstanding 
reputation in a certain field, often because of particular professors. 
But a few years later the leadership may have passed to an en- 
tirely different assortment of institutions. 


Picking the right college is important—yes. But there are a lot 
f factors to be considered, so—except for personal reasons—the 
hoice of another one isn't necessarily wrong, or a catastrophe. 
Granted that a college has a good department in the field of the 
student's major, the most important process isn’t that the college 
puts something into the student. Rather it’s what the student him- 
self puts into his work which determines what he carries away on 
graduation. 


Coming back to the recruiters for industry, they aren't hiring 
college degrees, or just a playback of what some professor lec- 
tured on. They're hiring individuals. And naturally they want the 
best quality in people, without too much concern about how the 
superior student got that way. 


In a sense, picking a college is a little like picking a wife or 
husband. There's something like love involved, and it can be love 
at first sight or an enduring affection that grows with time. The 
result ought to be a mutual atmosphere in which the student finds 
it easier and pleasanter and more satisfying to do sound con- 
structive work than it is just to slide through. 


Lastly—there are very practical considerations. One is meeting 
admissions standards, which will differ from school to school. 
Then there are differences in cost, and the opportunities to get 
scholarships or part-time work or loans, There's distance from 
home, which can be a cost factor. Some students, for good rea- 


sons, will do better in a large institution, others in a small college. 
Similarly, some will prefer—and do better in—a co-educational 
university, others in a man’s or a woman’s college. 


In picking a college, then, someone at a distance can’t pre- 
scribe, any more than a reputable doctor will write a prescription 
without first examining a patient. Here is one place where a 
guidance counselor can be most useful. And—as a piece of gener- 
ally good advice—don’t be hesitant, in your senior high-school 
years, about writing to any college which interests you, asking 
for a catalog and studying its courses and admission requirements, 
visiting the campus if possible, and in every way learning as much 
as you can about it. 


“WHAT COURSES SHOULD | TAKE?” 


Sometimes this question refers to courses in high school, some- 
times to courses in college. In both cases, the very best source of 
information will be found in college catalogs. Here are listed the 
courses that are required for admission, and the important facts 
about the college’s requirements in the way of College Entrance 
Board examinations, entrance examinations, interviews, transcripts 
of school grades, etc. 


As to the courses you'll take in college, most college catalogs 
spell these out in detail. So it's wise to get hold of a few college 
catalogs and become familiar with them. Most guidance coun- 
selors have such catalogs, as do many libraries, which also have 
comprehensive books on colleges, such as Lovejoy’s Guide, or you 
can write to the registrars of colleges in which you are interested 
and ask for them. 


“WHAT ARE THE BEST OPPORTUNITIES?” 


A good many letters ask us to predict what particular field is 
going to have the greatest opportunities for employment five or 
ten years from now. That isn’t possible, and anyway it isn't a very 
good way to choose a life work. 


For the fact is that, except for a few short periods of critical 
unemployment, there have never been enough really top-quality 
people available to man the best jobs in most of the recognized 
professions and trades. And except in times of the most critical 
manpower shortages, there isn’t a guaranteed demand for just fair 
or below-average practitioners. 


It isn’t always a matter of inherent ability, either. Most people, 
if they'll put forth the effort, can make themselves really good at 
something. Part of the ingredient of excellence is liking the work, 
which means doing what they really want to. 


One of the advantages of a company with a large variety of 
activities is that one isn’t necessarily stuck in a single kind of 
work, and if new interests and capabilities are developed through 
the initiative of the employee, there may be a place to make use 
of the new abilities without having to up and quit. 


Also, a choice made in school or in college isn’t irrevocable 
A sizable number of General Electric employees, judging by their 
college majors, started out to be something quite different from 
what they are now. To take perhaps an extreme example, there 
are ex-clergymen now working in the Company, and a fair num- 
ber of ex-employees preaching. It’s no disgrace to discover that 
one made a mistake, or has changéd his mind. Nor is it neces- 
sarily, in the long run, any waste of time, since almost any good 
education has transferable qualities which can make a person 
with an unusual or unconventional educational background even 
more valuable in a different assignment. 
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“SHOULD | PICK A SPECIAL FIELD?” 


Students even in the junior high-school years often ask for the 
specific courses they should take for some specific type of job— 
say as a nuclear research scientist, radar engineer, or space scien- 
tist. It's all right, perhaps even good, for a young person to have 
a lively interest in some particular field of work and learn all he 
can about it. But—speaking bluntly—it isn’t good guidance to en- 
courage anyone who still has from five to eight years of school 
and college ahead of him to set his heart on a particular specialty 
The fields of greatest popular interest today may not be the ones 
with the greatest appeal and opportunity just a few years hence. 


What we think is good guidance is encouragement of breadth 
of preparation. And fortunately, the preparation for whole groups 
of fields of specialization will be, up until the later years of col- 
lege, essentially the same 


Actually there's one rule which, if followed during the school 
years, can keep the door open to almost any area of work you 
eventually choose. This is, when you have a choice of courses in 
high school, to pick those which have content and substance 
They are those which most good colleges require for entrance 
and they usually include some substantial amount of work in each 
of the main areas of knowledge: mathematics, the physical sci 
ences, language and literature, and the social studies, which in 
clude history 


This means, in some schools, choosing hard courses in place of 
easy ones. There's nothing wrong, intrinsically, with easy courses 
in which you learn about something, rather than getting to know 
and really master it. But often they won't be accepted for college 
entrance, or if they are they won't help you much when you'll be 
expected to do advanced college work in the same subjects. What's 
at stake is an adult lifetime of well-paid work at something you 
enjoy and know you're well prepared for; a few extra hours of 
homework aren't too much to give in exchang: 


“WHAT ABOUT A JOB AT 
GENERAL ELECTRIC?” 


This question is often asked, and even more often implied in 
letters we receive from students in junior and senior high school 
Perhaps the best way to answer is to give some fairly simple facts 


ubout the Company 


As of the end of 1959, General Electric had close to 250,000 
employees. Of these, approximately 34,000 were college gradu- 
ates, with an estimated 2000 to 3000 having masters’ or doctors’ 
degrees. Something over two-thirds of the college-graduate em 
ployees would be classified as working in some branch of science 
or engineering. The rest are distributed in a wide range of other 
functions, such as marketing and sales, financial operations, man- 
ufacturing, relations, legal, and so on 


At the last count, the college-graduate employees came from 
more than 800 different colleges. So it should be clear that there 
is no one kind of preparation for work at General Electric, nor is 
there any select list of colleges from which future employees are 
drawn 

An important method of recruitment is directly from the col- 
leges. On the majority of campuses, General Electric recruiters 
usually make annual calls. Their contact is with the college place- 
ment officers, who set up the interviews. Since interviews are 
mostly with students who will be graduating in the following 
June, there is no way of “lining up” a job before a student has 
shown, through his college work, what he is capable of doing. 


Parents of children still in school sometimes write, quoting a 
boy's or girl's school grades, or rating on intelligence tests, and 
asking if there isn't some way, based on these predications of suc- 


cess, that the Company can help finance the student's further 
education and promise a job after graduation. This, of course, is 
not possible. There's no assurance that this particular individual. 
half a dozen years later, will be any better prospect for employ- 
ment than one who didn’t do so well in high school but who 
worked harder and more than made up the difference. And what 
if, at the end of college, the student doesn’t want to work for 
General Electric but prefers to do something completely different 
such as go into teaching? So any such arrangement, if it could be 
made, would be unfair to everyone concerned. 


In reply to the basic question: “How does a college graduate 
get a job with General Electric?” 
able to devise is this: 


the best answer we've been 


“He has done his major college work in a field in which the 
Company is interested and is looking for good men. He has worked 
hard at his studies and has done well enough to be toward the 
top of his class. He has taken enough work in courses other than 
in his own specialty, and done enough outside class, either through 
work or extracurricular activities, to indicate that he is a well- 
informed and intelligently interested person. He has informed 
himself, on his own and through his college placement officer, of 
the kind of job that is available at General Electric and at other 
places for a person with his preparation. Then, still working 
through the placement officer, he can arrange for an interview 
with a General Electric representative during the senior year 
And if he likes what General Electric offers, and can convince 
the representative that he is the sort of person the Company ought 
to have—well, that’s the answer!” 


“WHAT'S INVOLVED IN BEING 
A SCIENTIST OR ENGINEER?” 


This question, in many forms, turns up in our mail again and 
again. Several times we've tried to put down on paper, for the 
guidance of young people, a set of specifications. Each time we've 
tried to be specific we've run into trouble because there is no 
such thing as an average or typical person. And every set of statis 
tics is far too narrow and confining. 


But we have collected some general observations of experienced 
General Electric people and published them in the booklet 
“General Electric's Answer to Three Why's” (PRD-53). Teachers 
and guidance counselors can obtain’this and some other guid- 
ance-type booklets for their interested students by writing to 
Educational Relations, Dept. MWH, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


When it comes to engineering, the best thing we've encoun 
tered describing the kinds of work and the necessary educational 
qualifications is a booklet entitled “Engineering—a Creative Pro- 
fession.” It is published by the Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development (ECPD)—undoubtedly the most authoritative source 
in the country, since it represents all the leading engineering 
societies, The booklet costs 25 cents, and may be obtained from 
the Council, at 29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


“WHAT COLLEGE SUBJECTS 
ARE MOST IMPORTANT?” 


As far back as 1956 we started looking for an answer to this 
question. So we asked the college-graduate employees of General 
Electric what their own experience had been, and what kind of 
advice they'd give to a young person who planned on a career in 
industry. Nearly 16,000 of these employees replied. 


The first question we asked was this: “What areas of college 
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study have contributed most to your present position of respon- 


sibility with the General Electric Company?” Because we thought - 


that engineers might have quite different opinions from those of 
non-engineers, the answers were tabulated separately. Here are 
the results: 


TABLE | 
“Contributed Most to Present Position” 











English communication 
Economics 
Mathematics 

Business 

Accounting 

Psychology 

Physics 

Engineering 





The second related question was: “What areas of college study 
have contributed most to your use of leisure time?” The answers: 


TABLE li 
“Contributed Most to Leisure Time” 





Enginceri N ania 
graduates groduates 

Miscellaneous business ~_ 59% 
English literature 49 
History ‘ 39 
Miscellaneous science 87 
Mathematics 25 30 
Miscellaneous humanities 27 
Engineering 3s _ 
Philosophy 2! - 
Physics i _ 
Economics ‘ = 


Course Area 








The third question askei for advice: “What specific areas of 
study would you recominend most highly to a young high-school 
graduate entering college who aspires to a position of business 
responsibility?” This, you will notice, comes pretty close to the 
question that heads this section. Here is what these 15,000-odd 
General Electric employees advised: 


TABLE ii! 
“College Courses Recommended” 





Course Area 





English communication and expression 

Economics 55 
Business courses 62 42 
Mathematics 26 36 
Engineering 74 29 
Psychology 17 26 





Now it isn’t easy to draw any exact conclusions from these 
three tables, perhaps because the sample polled included men and 
women working in jobs as various as advertising, copywriting, 


design engineering, research science, accounting, sales, and pro- 
duction planning. But one thing does stand out. In every case, 
the fields of communication, including English, rank right at the 
top or close to it. : 

It's because of surveys like this that we are inclined, when 
asked about “most important courses,” to advise a good balance 
rather than one-sided specialization. When engineers go all out 
in recommending English, and non-engineers are almost as em- 
phatic about the importance of mathematics, the testimonial for 
breadth in education is pretty strong. 


One final word about English. It’s quoted from the booklet 
“General Electric’s Answer to Four Why's” (PRD-45), which is 
also available to teachers and guidance counselors. 


“Your success or failure in all classes is largely due to your 
ability to communicate with others, English is just as all- 
embracing in a business organization, We must know what 
to say and how to say it to express our ideas, and we must 
be able to grasp quickly the ideas of others... At General 
Electric, we know that English is just as important to our 
engineers and scientists as mathematics. Their ability to read, 
speak, and write will determine their individual success and 
our success as a corporation.” 


“HOW CAN | GET A SCHOLARSHIP?” 


Most of the letters asking this question are really asking whether 
General Electric awards scholarships to young people who are not 
connected with the General Electric family. The answer is that 
we have no such scholarships for undergraduate study. 


Some companies do award scholarships. There are national sys- 
tems, like the National Merit Scholarship, supported by various 
companies and foundations. Several States have sizable scholar- 
ship programs for residents. The free or low tuitions of tax-sup- 
ported colleges and universities are, essentially, scholarships. But 
the largest number of scholarships are to be found in the colleges 


themselves. 


Here is where a guidance counselor in a school system can be 
invaluable. Here or she ought to be familiar with the main na- 
tional programs, and what is necessary in the way of examinations 
or applications. Also, the counselor should know how to apply to 
colleges for information as to what may be available in scholar- 
ship or other financial aid. 


As college enrollments increase, so do the proportions of stu- 
dents who obtain some form of financial assistance. But there is a 
changing attitude toward scholarships; more and more are being 
awarded on the basis of proven need, rather than as prizes for 
scholastic grades. And financing a college education is becoming 
a complex problem, with a combination of several sources: money 
the family can supply, student work during the summer and 
sometimes during the school year, actual scholarship awards, and 
student loans to be repaid after graduation—usually over a period 
of years. 

Many colleges are helping prospective students work out a 
system of financing which combines all of these elements. That's 
one thing to inquire about when considering a college. 


Progress ls Our Most /mportant Product 
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“Academic standing in your h school class is very 
important—but, by itself, is ber ticket of admission “Too many parents are over-ambitious in helping select a stu- 


to an Ivy League school. We want you to have leader- dent‘s college. Just because we think he or she is college materi- 
ship and citizenship credits, too.”"—Raymond C. Saal- al does not mean they should necessarily apply to the most com- 
bach, Director of Admissions, University of Pennsylvo- petitive universities.”—Charles W. Holmes, guidance counsellor. 
nia, to an Upper Darby (Pa.) High School student 


The College Pv 


Next Sunday, Feb. 12, at 6:30 p.m. (EST), The Twentieth Cen- 
tury will present a special report on “The College Panic” over CBS- 
TV. Written by Literary Cavalcade editor Jerome Brondfield, “The 


College Panic” takes televiewers to a College Night program at 
Upper Darby (Pa.) H. S. Here, students discuss problems of college 
entrance, finance, scholarships, etc., with top university officials, 


Walter Cronkite, narrator alumni, and guidance counselors. Here are some scenes from the 
of The 20th Century. forthcoming telecast. 


“Don't shop for an educa- 
tienal labell There are 


dozens of really excellent “Start visiting college campuses in the 
liberal arts schools your junior year of high school. And when 
neighbor may never have you heve an interview with an admis- — 
heard of—but ig Fe sions officer make it a completely two- Edward Noyes (left), Acting President of the 
, ven " 2 oa "Ot way conversation. Don’t be afraid to College Entrance Examination Board and Isaac 
nm. a ad seal ‘s P ask him plenty of questions. And if you Kleinerman (center), associate producer of The 
wg , meres Saad nll are not satisfied with his answers, talk 20th Century discuss script with writer Jerome 
noke College, Salem, Vo. to a couple of students on campus.’’— Brondfield (right), on one of the production sets. 
Paul A. Mitten, Pennsylvania State Univ. 
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Columbus Circle, N.Y.C. 19 (single 
copies free); (pre-nursing) Office of 
Admissions, Washington State Univ., 
Pullman, Washington; Washington State 
Health Counci', 1105 Smith Tower, 
Seattle 4, Washington; Publications Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
Dept. of the Navy, Washington 25, 
D.C.; School and College Relations, Bos- 
ton Univ., 705 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass.; Admissions Office, 
Texas Woman's Univ., Drawer A, Univ. 
Hill Station, Denton, Texas; U. S. Office 
of Education, Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Occupational Therapy: Dept. of Church 
Vocations, United Lutheran Church in 
America, 23 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 16; 
U. S. Office of Education, Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Office of Admissions, Tex- 
as Woman's Univ., Drawer A, Univ. Hill 
Station, Denton, Texas; New York Life 
Insurance Co., Box 51, Madison Square 
Station, N.Y.C. 10; Washington State 
Health Council, 1105 Smith Tower, 
Seattle 4, Washington; Admissions Of- 
fice, Milwaukee-Downer College, 2512 
E. Hartford Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis. 

Optometry: Washington State Health Coun- 
cil, 1105 Smith Tower, Seattle 4, Wash- 
ington; U. S. Office of Education, Dept. 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Wsshington, D.C. 

Personnel Work: New York Life Insurance 
Co., Box 51, Madison Square Station, 
N.Y.C. 10; Admissions Office, Texas 
Womah’s Univ. Drawer A, Univ. Hill 
Station, Denton, Texas; School and Col- 
lege Relations, Boston Univ., 705 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 

Petroleum Workers: Missouri School of 
Mines, Rolla, Mo.; Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and Science, 43rd St. & 
Kingsessing Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Pharmacist: Office of Admissions, Wash- 
ington State Univ., Pullman, Wash.; 
U. S. Office of Education, Dept. of 
Health Education and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; New York Life Insurance 
Co., Box 51, Madison Square Station, 
N.Y.C. 10; Washington State Health 
Council, 1105 Smita Tower, Seattle 4, 
Wash. 

Photographer: Admissions Office, Texas 
Woman's Univ., Drawer A, Univ. Hill 
Station, Denton, Texas; Public Relations 
Dept., Rochester Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Rochester 8, N.Y. 

Physical Therapist: U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C.; Washington 
State Health Council, 1105 Smith Tow- 
er, Seattle 4, Wash.; Office of Admis- 
sions, Texas Woman's Univ., Drawer A, 
Univ. Hill Station, Denton, Texas; New 
York Life Insurance Co., Box 51, Madi- 
son Square Station, N.Y.C. 10; School 
and College Relations, Boston Univ., 
705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass.; U. S. Employment Service, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 

Physicist: Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, Houghton, Mich.; New York 
Life Insurance Co., Box 51, Madison 


.Square Station, N.¥.C. 10; Missouri 
School of Mines, Rolla, Mo. 

Power Generation: Missouri School of 
Mines, Rolla, Mo. 

Printing Workers: Publications Manager, 
California State Polytechnic College, San 
Luis Obispo, Calif.; N.Y. Mergenthaler 

School, 244 West 23rd St., 
N.Y.C. 11; Education Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry, 5728 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 15, D.C. (single 
copies free); New York Life Insurance 
Co., Box 51, Madison Square Station, 
N.Y.C. 10; U. S. Employment Service, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Psychologist: Public Affairs Committee, 22 
E. 38th St. N.Y.C. 16; Admissions 
Office, Texas Woman's Univ., Drawer A, 
Univ. Hill Station, Denton, Texas; U. S. 
Office of Education, Dept. of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C. 

Publishing: R. R. Bowker Company, 62 
West 45th St., N.Y.C. 36. 

Radio and TV: U. S. Office of Education, 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C.; Admissions Of- 
fice, Drawer A, Univ. Hill Station, Den- 
ton, Texas; School and College Rela- 
tions, Boston Univ., 705 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass.; Office of Ad- 
missions, Washington State Univ., Pull- 
man, Wash. 

Railroad Workers: School and College 
Service, Assn. of American Railroads, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

Recreation Workers: Bureau of Personnel 
and Training, National Jewish Welfare 
Board, 145 E. 32 St., N.Y.C. 16; Ad- 
missions Office, Texas Woman's Univ., 
Drawer A, Univ. Hill Station, Denton, 
Texas; National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C.; Recruitment, YWCA National 
Board, 600 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 22; 
Director of Admissions, Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield 9, Mass.; Personnel 
Service, Boys’ Clubs of America, 771 
First Ave., N.Y.C. 17; National Recrea- 
tion Assn., 8 West 8th St., N.Y.C. 11. 

Restaurant Workers: National Council on 
Hotel, Restaurant and Institutional Edu- 
cation, 1341 New Hampshire Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (also avail- 
able: directory, listing schools and col- 
leges providing training for hotel, restau- 
rant, or institutional work); Educational 
Director, National Restaurant Associa- 
ae N. Lakeshore Drive, Chicago 
10, I. 

Sales and Distribution: Public Relations 
Dept., Rochester Institute of Technology, 
Rochester 8, N.Y.; Committee’ on Ca- 
reers in Retailing, National Retail Mer- 
chants Association, 100 West 31 St., 
N.Y.C. 1; National Sales Executives, 
Inc., 630 Third Ave., N.Y.C. 17; U. S. 
Employment Service, Washington 25, 
D.C.; New York Life Insurance Co., 
Box 51, Madison Square Station, N.Y.C. 
10; Kiplinger Washington Editors, Inc., 
c/o Educational Affairs Dept., 1729 H 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (10 
cents); (Door-to-door selling) National 
Assn. of Direct Selling Companies, 165 
Center St., Winona, Minn. (25 cents) 

Science Careers: National Education Assn., 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


1201 16th St, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.; Admissions Office, Texas Woman's 
Univ., Drawer A, Univ. Hill Station, 
Denton, Texas; Publications Section, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Washington 
25, D.C.; New York Life Insurance Co., 
Box 51, Madison Square Station, N.Y.C. 
10; Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science, 43rd St. & Kinsessing Ave., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. (biologist, bacteriol- 
ogist); Technical Extensions Service, 
Inc., 142 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, 
N.Y.; Educational Relations Section, 
General Motors Corporation, Warren, 
Michigan (single copies}; Michigan Col- 
lege of Mining and Technology, Hough- 
ton, Mich.; Admissions Office, Milwau- 
kee-Downer College, 2512 E. Hartford 
Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis.; National Sci- 
ence Teachers Assn., 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. (single copies free); 
Missouri School of Mines, Rolla, Mo.; 
Entomological Society of America, 4603 
Calvert Road, College Park, Maryland 
(25 cents); Dept. of Botany, Univ. of 
Iowa, Iowa City, lowa (botany); Public 
Relations Dept., E. L du Pont Co., Wil- 
nington 98, Delaware; Rutgers College 
Agriculture, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Small Businesses: Kiplinger Washington 
Editors, Inc., c/o Educational Affairs 
Dept., 1729 H St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. (10 cents); New York Life In- 
surance Co., Box 51, Madison Square 
Station, N.Y.C. 10; Domestic Distribu- 
tion Dept., Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, 1615 H St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. (single copies free). 
Social Workers: New York Life Insurance 
Co., Box 51, Madison Square Station, 
N.Y.C. 10; Admissions Office, Texas 
Woman's Univ., Drawer A, Univ. Hill 
Station, Denton, Texas; Kiplinger Wash- 
ington Editors, Inc., c/o Educational 
Affairs Dept., Reprint Service, 1729 H 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (10 cents); 
Personnel Service, Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 
ica, 771 First Ave., N.Y.C. 17; Recruit- 
ment, YWCA Natiqnal Board, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., N.Y.C. 22; Bureau of 
Personnel and Training, National Jewish 
Welfare Board, 145 E. 32 St., N.Y.C. 
16; School and College Relations, Bos- 
ton Univ., 705 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass.; National Assn. of 
Social Workers, 95 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
16; U. S. Office of Education, Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; (bibliography) National 
Social Welfare Assembly, Inc., 345 East 
46 St., N.Y.C. 17 (25 cents); Washing- 
ton State Health Council, 1105 Smith 
Tower, Seattle 4, Washington; Medical 
Social Work Section, National Assn. of 
Social Workers, Inc., 95 Madison Ave., 
N.Y.C. 16; Dept. of Church Vocations, 
The United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, 231 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 16; Sim- 
mons College, 300 The Fenway, Bos- 
ton 15, Mass.; Public Affairs Committee, 
22 E. 38 St., N.Y.C. 16 (25 cents). 
Teaching: Kiplinger Washington Editors, 
c/o Educational Affairs Dept., Reprint 
Service, 1729 H St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. (10 cents); Admissions Office, 
Milwaukee-Downer College, 2512 E. 
Hartford Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis.; New 
York Life Insurance Co., Box 51, Madi- 
(Continued on page 53) 





from the ground up.. 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES ON 
THE AEROSPACE TEAM _ 
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AN 
AIR FORGE § 
CAREER... 


What opportunities does it offer today’s high school graduate? 


@ This year some 100,000 ambitious, forward- 
looking young people will start a career that leads 
straight into the Aerospace Age. We already accept 
supersonic air travel, space probes and interspace 
communication. The people who are part of all this 
today, and who will play an increasingly important 
part tomorrow, have much to do. It will be neces- 
sary that they become proficient in skills that may 
not exist at this time. Someday many will have to 
handle jobs which as yet cannot be described! As 
members of the Air Force, they must be ready to 
help send flight vehicles to places in space we know 
very little about. 

Right now, the Air Force offers qualified young 
men and women unparalleled opportunities. We 
are standing at the very dawn of the Aerospace 
Age. As “charter members” of this new field of 
human endeavor these young people can look for- 
ward to years of achievement and adventure as 
new frontiers are explored and extended...and ex- 
citing jobs are done...from the ground up! 

Today more than 95% of all airmen perform vital 
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jobs on the ground. These jobs can be broken down 
into 43 separate and distinct career fields. Included 
are the various technical specialties such as mis- 
sile guidance, aircraft and missile maintenance, ra- 
dar, communications...and the equally important 
support specialties such as administration, person- 
nel, air police work and other essential functions. 

Generally speaking, airmen stay in the career 
field in which they receive their technical training. 
Of course, each field involves a number of related 
specialties which are continually being expanded 
in scope as the Air Force moves ahead technologi- 
cally. This means that an airman progresses stead- 
ily, gaining skill and experience in the very latest 
developments in his particular career field. So, 
when he reaches the supervisory level, he is quali- 
fied to work with the most modern equipment 
equipment which might come into being after his 
training as an airman began. In the United States | 
Air Force each individual grows and advances | 
along with the advancements of the United States 
Air Force. 





Airman 2C Kenneth D. Pedersen is a technical specialist in 
the radio-radar career field. The equipment he works with 
is of the most advanced design. His training and experience 
have started him on a promising career. 
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Airman 2C Micheal T. Hanson is in the air police career 
field. Helping to provide security for millions of dollars’ 
worth of airplanes is one of his duties. Air policemen pres- 
ently are serving at Air Force bases all over the world. 





An Air Force career offers you the 


OPPORTUNITY TO LEARN 


@ Training and education in the Air Force begin the 
day you report for active duty, and never end. That is 
because every member of the Air Force is a specialist. 
You will be part of the strongest military deterrent force 
that has ever existed—the United States Air Force. 
Basic Training — Every new airman begins his Air 
Force life in the Basic Training Center at Lackland 
Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas. This is largely for 
physical build-up and fundamental military training. 
It’s no picnic, but he leaves Basic a better man than he 
was when he entered it. 

Training in a Specialty — Based on the results of apti- 
tude tests given before enlistment in the Air Force, on 
his own desires, and on the needs of the service, an air- 
man will have been classified into a career field while 
going through Basic Training. 

Following Basic, about 8 out of every 10 new airmen 
will proceed directly to a top-flight Air Force technical 
training school. Depending on the specialty these 
courses can run from 6 to more than 40 weeks. 

Some specially qualified airmen may bypass technical 
training and start right in to work on their assigned 
jobs. Others will be assigned to units and learn their 
specialties through on-the-job training. 

Advanced Training—As experience and proficiency are 
gained in an assigned specialty the new airman will be- 
come eligible for advanced training. This training may 
be at civilian contract schools, at factory schools or at 
Air Force schools. He will study the very latest develop- 
ments in a particular field, and prepare his way for ad- 
vancement to the supervisory level. Advanced training is 
also available to qualified Women in the Air Force(WAF). 


Off-duty Training and Education Programs 


Operation Bootstrap — Under this program members of 
the Air Force, both male and female, are provided with 
the opportunity to continue their academic and career 
education. Academic educational opportunities are 
available from the elementary school level through 
graduate school. Regardless of the person’s educational 
level upon entering the Air Force and regardless of his 
location, he can increase his academic and career edu- 
cation through correspondence courses from the United 
States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI), from the 
USAF Extension Course Institute (ECI), and from col- 
leges and universities; through group study classes on- 
base; and by attendance at civilian school classes either 
on or off Air Force installations. 

The Air Force provides financial assistance and final 
semester temporary duty in support of civilian school 
attendance. For personnel whose duty assignments per- 
mit enrollment in off-duty civilian school classes, the 
Air Force provides eligible personnel with partial tui- 
tion assistance, within limitations set by law and De- 
partment of Defense regulation, in an amount up to 
75 per cent of tuition costs per semester or quarter hour. 
In addition to the off-duty program, the Air Force has 
what is called “Final Semester Temporary Duty” 


(FSTDY). Personnel who have reached the level in 
their academic work where they can complete require- 
ments for a college degree within six months or less 
may apply for temporary duty at the school of tneir 
choice. Personnel attending school on FSTDY receive 
full pay and authorized allowances. They pay for their 
own tuition, books, fees, travel, and other expenses. 
The Opportunity to Advance — Advancement in the 
Air Force, much as in a civilian job, depends pretty 
much on the individual. It depends on how well he learns 
his specialty, and how well he puts to work what he has 
learned. 

A recruit enters the Air Force as an airman basic 
with pay of $78.00 per month. Remember, this pay is 
free and clear. Food, lodging, clothes—all are provided. 
When he finishes Basic Training, if recommended, he 
wins his first stripe and first raise. When a man attains 
the rank of staff sergeant (the halfway rank between 
an airman basic and chief master sergeant) he receives 
up to $375.90 per month, depending upon the number of 
his dependents. Airmen in certain specialties are as- 
signed to aircrew duties and receive flying pay up to 
$105 per month. 


Winning a Commission 
Air Force Academy — Newest of the various service 
academies, the Air Force Academy reserves a certain 
number of places in each entering class for airmen on 
active duty. 
Officer Candidate School (OCS)—This school draws 
its entire enrollment from airmen on active duty. Com- 
pletion of the course results in a commission as an offi- 
cer. A number of OCS graduates move into such career 
fields as personnel, maintenance, supply and adminis- 
tration. 
Aviation Cadet Navigation Training — This program 
trains young men to be flying officers in the Air Force. 
The training lasts for 38 weeks, and upon completion of 
the course, successful graduates are awarded the hon- 
ored silver wings of an Air Force navigator, and a com- 
mission. Airmen on active duty are eligible for this 
program. 
Airman Education and Commissioning Program 
The purpose of this program is to provide college level 
education in fields needed by the Air Force. A selected 
group of highly-screened airmen annually enter this pro- 
gram, and upon successful completion are commissioned 
as second lieutenants in the United States Air Force. 
Air Force ROTC —For students entering college 
There are Air Force ROTC units at colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country. To graduate with a Sa 
gree plus an officer’s commission, a student m gis 
up for ROTC when he registers. 
Officer Training School - Mens ; 
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Airman 1C Francis Marlak, on the ground crew of a giant 
B-52 bomber rapidly becoming an expert in one of the 
most dynam f all Air Force career fields. He is a jet 
airplane mechanic. H pecialty offers unlimited opportu- 
nities in today’s Age of Aerospace 





Airman 3C Francis J. Fech, finds that the 
Air Force way of life has much to offer 
those who measure up to its requirements 
He isa weather s i t,a career airman 
inatech: aif tng all-im 
the Successful operation of ai: planes and 
» _ missiles. 
ie 
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An Air Force career offers you 


SPECIAL BENEFITS 


Free Medical and Dental Care 

All members of the Air Force receive medical and 
dental care, and should a man marry while in serv- 
ice, the medical benefits generally apply to his wife 
and children. 


Retirement Provision 

If you retire from the Air Force after 20 years’ 
active duty... your retirement pay begins the day 
you retire, not at some set age. To equal the aver- 
age retirement pay, you would have to have the in- 
come from a cash investment of $50,000 to $75,000. 


30-day Vacation 
A full month’s vacation! There’s something that is 
seldom found in a civilian job. 


Recreational Facilities 

Most big, modern Air Force bases have extensive 
recreation and athletic facilities. These include 
attractive service clubs, airmen’s clubs, non-com- 
missioned officers’ clubs, baseball and football fields, 
movie theaters, hobby shops, etc. In addition, there 
is anactive social life. Dances and parties enable you 
to make friends...meet people from the surround- 
ing areas...and possibly form lifelong relationships. 


Travel 
There are members of the Air Force stationed 
~@round the world. aa 





YOUR AIR FORCE JOB 


In the Air Force you will be assigned to a 
career field in which pre-testing has shown 
that you have the natural ability to do well. 
Here is a sampling of a very few typical Air 
Force jobs: 


Aircraft Mechanic — Inspects, repairs and 
modifies aircraft, and performs flight- 
mechanic functions. 


Aircraft Control and Warning Radar Re- 
pairmen — Installs, maintains and repairs 
ground radar equipment used for control and 
detection of aircraft. 


Communications Center Specialist —Oper- 
ates switchboard, teletype and facsimile 
equipment, and processes and distributes in- 
coming and outgoing messages received at 
communication center. 


Administrative Clerk — Performs adminis- 
trative and clerical functions in Air Force 
activities. 


Air Policeman — Maintains law and order, 
guards prisoners, directs traffic, and main- 
tains security of government-owned or con- 
trolled property, and serves as honor guard. 


Aircraft Control and Warning Operator — 
Reads and interprets impulses on his radar- 
scope. Provides information relative to radar 
plotting. 


Electrician — Installs, maintains, trouble- 
shoots and repairs electrical utility systems 
and equipment. 


Vehicle Operator —Operates and services au- 
tomotive and materials-handling equipment. 


Medical Service Specialist —Provides treat- 
ment and care of patients, assists in surgi- 
cal, operating and orthopedic sections; 
administers physical therapy, reconditioning 
and rehabilitation treatment. 


Warehousing Specialist — Receives and 
stores a variety of Air Force equipment; 
distributes supplies to using organizations. 














Airman 2C Patrick Humphrey, recently out of an Air Force 
technical school, is starting his career as an air hydraulics 
specialist. Someday, automatic equipment, similar to that 
he now works with, will help control true space vehicles 
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Airman 2C Polly A. Ferrell is a supply specialist, serving 


in one of the 32 career specialties open to the WAF. 
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WHERE ARE Y 
HEADING? 


Where and how will you 
spend the neat few years? 


The next few years, the years that follow 
your graduation from high school, will be 
all-important to your future. What you learn, 
and how well you put it to work, will 
determine your place in society, five, 
ten and twenty years from now. 
For certain young men and women (for you?) 
the U.S. Air Force offers the opportunity 
to study a specialty of the age in which 
you will have to make your way—the Aerospace 
Age. Follow the progress of a person 
given this valuable training and experience, 
and you will find a man or woman ready for 
responsibility, advancement and a reward- 
ing future. Yes, if you have what it 
takes, the Air Force offers to 
start you off on a career where 


the sky is no limit. 


Can you picture yourself 
in Air Force blue? To get 


the full story on the many oppor- “Sas 

tunities now open to airmen, “= 

clip and mail this coupon. “aK 
UNITED STATES Naturally, there's no obligation. 


Paste coupon on postal card and mail to: Scholastic information, Dept. $ 12, Box 7608, Washington 4,D.C. 


I am a resident and/or citizen of U.S.A. or its overseas territories. Please send me 
information on the career opportunities open to 
C) Airmen (C) WAF CD) Navigators C) Air Force ROTC 


The Aerospace Team Zone___State 











Name of High School 
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A REVIEW OF LATE-MEWS-AT PRESS TIME 


Case of the Wayward Cruise 


A band of some 70 
teting conspirators seized contro! of 
a Portuguese luxury liner, the Senta 
Maria, on the high seas. 

The 20,906-ton ship, with its 560 
passengers (including 42 U.S. citizens), 
had set out from Portugal for a pleas- 
ure cruise to the Caribbean Sea area 
and Florida. One of its scheduled stops 
was the Dutch-ruled island of Curacao, 
off the coast of Venezuela. It was 
there that the conspirators, posing as 
regular passengers and carrying weap- 

ons hidden in their 
suitcases, boarded 
the Santa Maria. 
After the ship had 
resumed its leisure- 
ly journey, the con- 
spirators, led by for- 
mer Portuguese army 
captain Henrique 
Galvao, overpow- 
ered the ship's cap- 
vy fi and crew, kill- 
Sefener _ ing one and injuring 
several crew mem- 
bers. Then, the ship was ordered to re- 
verse course and head toward the Mid- 
Atlantic—final destination unclear. 
The big question for experts on 


PIRACY OR POLITICS? 


560 tourists aboard the 


maritime law: Were the men “pirates” 
and “outlaws”—as the government of 
Portuguese Premier Antonio Salazar 
claimed? Or were they “rebels” who 
had seized the Santa Maria as the first 
move in a planned uprising against the 
Salazar regime—as Galvao claimed? 

If branded pirates, Galvao and his 
men were “enemies of mankind” in the 
eyes of international law and subject 
to seizure by any nation. But if called 
rebels, then the ship seizure would 
presumably be regarded as an internal 
Portuguese political struggle and other 
nations could not interfere. 

The dilemma was reflected in U.S. 
actions—first an attempt to intercept 
the “pirates,” and then our seeking only 
to ensure the safe discharge of the 
U.S. citizens aboard. 

“Piracy,” according to one generally 
accepted definition, “consists of sailing 
the seas for private ends . . . with the 
object of ‘committing depredations 
[plunder].” Since it appeared Galvao’s 
band had no intentions of plundering 
the Santa Maria passengers or attack- 
ing other ships, most observers saw 
a strong case for calling the men reb- 
els, not pirates. 

As we went to press the Santa Maria 


Wide World 
Portuguese cruise ship Santa 


Maria got more “adventure” than they bargained for when ‘‘rebels’’ seized ship. 
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was circling, almost aimlessly, around 
the Atlantic, about 60 miles off the 
coast of Brazil. 


WHAT'S BEHIND IT: Salazar, a 
one-time professor of economics, has 
been the “strong man” of Portugal 
since 1928. Press censorship, a power- 
ful secret police, and a ban on all 
political parties except Salazar’s own 


Wide World photos 

Delgado 
party are among the weapons he has 
used to stay on top. 

Stil, Salazar appears to command 
the loyalty and support of a large 
number of Portuguese. During his 
lengthy rule he has brought Portugal 
from the edge of national bankruptcy 
to economic stability. His government 
has also been active in pushing through 
housing programs and broadening so- 
cial security benefits for low in- 
come groups. 

Those who have been critical of the 
Salazar government are said to be 
chiefly of the middle class. This group 
has been burdened by heavy taxes 
and wants major economic and politi- 
cal reforms. 

Heading this critics’ list is Gen. Hum- 
berto Delgado, who ran unsuccessfully 
for the Portuguese presidency in 1958. 
Delgado supporters claimed their man 
lost the election through fraud. 

Soon afterwards, Delgado was 
stripped of his military honors. Later 
he was allowed to go to Brazil. There 
he met Galvao, who had also left Portu- 
gal because of his opposition to 
Salazar. In South America the two 
men apparently plotted an uprising to 
“dramatize” their resistance to the 
Portuguese premier. The Santa Maria 
seizure was the result. 

The Santa Maria case posed com- 
plex problems for the U.S. Portugal is 
a partner of the West in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
for the defense of the free world. 

If the U.S. does not support Salazar’s 
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government against the conspirators, 
Portugal, in return, could refuse to 
extend leases for military bases the 
U.S. currently maintains in the Portu- 
guese-owned Azores Islands. (The 
leases expire in 1962.) 

If, on the other hand, the U.S. does 
support Salazar it lays itself open to 
charges of allying itself with a dicta- 
tor—and against those who claim they 
will bring freedom to the people 


Soviet ‘‘Surprise’’ 


The Soviet government pulled a 
“surprise switch” by releasing two, 
American fliers held prisoners in 
Russia for nearly seven months. 


President Kennedy announced the 
freeing of the two U.S. Air Force of- 
ficers at his first news conference as 
Chief Executive. Previous to this, the 
U.S. government had demanded time 
and time again the release of the 
fliers. The Soviet Union had flatly re- 
fused to release them. 

Two days after the President's an- 
nouncement, the fliers—Capt. John R. 
McKone, 28, of *Tonganoxie, Kansas, 
and Capt. Freeman B. Olmstead, 25, of 
Elmira, N.Y.—were greeted at Andrews 
Air Force Base, Md., by the President, 
by their wives, and by other members 
of their families. Air Force doctors, 
after examinations, said the men were 
in good physical and mental condition. 

At his news conference (the first 
Presidential press conference ever to 
be televised “live”) the President said 
that the Soviet release of the fliers 
“removes a serious obstacle to improve- 
ment of Soviet-American relations.” 

P>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: Captains 
McKone and Olmstead were members 
of a crew of six on an Air Force RB-47 
reconnaissance plane shot down by 
Soviet fighters over the Barents Sea 

north of Russia) last July 1. The body 
f the pilot of the plane, Major Willard 
G. Palm of Oak Ridge, Tenn., was 
later returned to the U.S. by the So- 
viets. The other three crew members 
are also presumed to be dead. 

Loss of the RB-47 followed by two 
months the shooting down of an Amer- 
ican U-2 “spy plane” deep over Soviet 
territory. (For background, see major 
article on the Cold War in our Sept. 
14, 1960 issue 

The United States insisted the RB-47, 
which took off from a base in England, 
was on a peaceful mission. It said the 
unarmed plane remained over interna- 
tional waters and never came closer 
than 30 miles from Soviet air space. 

The Soviet Union claimed the RB-47 
flight was “another violation” of Soviet 
air space. It jailed the two surviving 
fliers as “spies” and went before the 
United Nations Security Council to 
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FLIERS' HOMECOMING: President Kennedy was on hand te greet two U.S. 
who had been held by the Soviets for seven months. At left of the President 
Capt. Freeman Olmstead, his wife, and his mother; Capt. John McKone and his 


accuse the U.S. of “aggression.” 

The Security Council rejected the So- 
viet charge. The U.S. then proposed 
that an impartial investigation of the 
incident be held. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
then our U.N. ambassador, displayed 
detailed maps and charts to show that 
Russian fighters tried to force the 
RB-47 toward Soviet territory before 
shooting it down. The Soviets, how- 
ever, vetoed the proposal for an in- 
ternational investigation of the incident. 

During his recent news conference, 
President Kennedy also said he had 
continued an order (first issued by 
former President Eisenhower) banning 
any more U-2 overflights into Russian 
territory (the pilot of the downed 
U-2, Francis Powers, remains in a So- 
viet jail serving a 10-year sentence). 
The President said the Soviet govern- 
ment was aware of U.S. views on the 
“distinction” between the U-2 and 
RB-47 incidents 


Segregation Tangles 


The problem of school segrega- 
tion made news in two places sep- 
uted ty banked of aaa 
York and Georgia. 


In New York, Federal District J 
Irving R. Kaufman ruled that 
school board in the suburban commu- 
nity of New Rochelle “deliberately” 
created a segregated school. Judge 


Kaufman ordered New Rochelle to 
submit a plan by April 14 to desegre- 
gate this predominantly Negro ele- 
mentary school. 

This issue in New Rochelle had its 
beginning many years ago. It was not 
until last November, however, that 
a number of Negro parents first peti- 
tioned the federal court, contending 
that the Constitutional rights of their 
children were being violated. They 
argued that the New Rochelle school 
board maintained segregation at the 
Lincoln Elementary School. About 94 
per cent of the students at Lincoln 
are Negroes 

Merryle S. Rukeyser, president of 
the school board, replied: “We have 
no segregated schools, just neighbor- 
hood schools.” Other school officials 
noted that the school in question was in 
a predominantly Negro neighborhood. 

New Rochelle has 12 neighborhood 
elementary schools, as well as two jun- 
ior high schools and one senior high 
school. The junior and senior high 
schools are fully integrated. 

As in many other Northern commu- 
nities, New Rochelle has a policy of 
requiring students to attend the school 
in their own neighborhood. It would 
be difficult, said the board, to ad- 
minister a school district if pupils 
could go to any school they please—in 
or out of the district. 

Judge Kaufman disagreed. He ruled 
that the school board had turned Lin- 
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coln into a predominantly Negro school 
by “gerrymandering districts”—that is, 
by moving neighborhood lines so that 
Negro students would be forced to at- 
tend Lincoln. Judge Kaufman said that, 
at the same time, white students re- 
siding in the Lincoln School area were 
permitted to attend other schools. 

“For 11 years,” shid Judge Kaufman, 
“the board has discussed the prob- 
lem, hired experts, made surveys, and 
constantly reiterated its belief in ra- 
cial equality and the necessity for 
equal opportunity. 

“But in these 11 years, the board 
has taken no action whatsoever to 
alter the racial imbalance in the Lin- 
coln School.” Added Judge Kaufman: 
“The board, by its arbitrary rejection 
of all proposals for change, has pur- 
posely maintained Lincoln as a seg- 
regated school.” Ordering the board to 
comply with the U.S. Supreme Court's 
1954 anti-segregation ruling, Judge 
Kaufman said that the need for com- 
pliance “was no less forthright in 
the North than in the South; no double 
standard was to be tolerated.” 

Negro parents in New Rochelle 
hailed the decision as ore that would 
eliminate the “inferior education” 
which, they say, their children have 
been receiving in a segregated school. 

An attorney for the school board 
argued, however, that the school dis- 
trict policies of most communities of 
the North might have to be revised 
—if Judge Kaufman's decision is upheld 
by higher courts. The attorney, Julius 
Weiss, indicated that Judge Kaufman's 
decision may be appealed to higher 
courts, perhaps eventually to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 


CHANGES IN GEORGIA 


Meanwhile, in Georgia, that state’s 
resistance to the racial integration of 
public schools may soon be significantly 
modified. Under pressure from parents, 
businessmen, and the legislature, Gov- 
ernor S. Ernest Vandiver presented 
the state legislature with four bills 
which would amend the state Constitu- 
tion and allow the schools to remain 
open @n an integrated basis. 

Under a law passed in 1956, the 
legislature voted to shut off financial 
aid to any public school which chose 
to integrate, either voluntarily or un- 
der orders from a federal court. The 
new bills will repeal these laws and 
give local school systems the right to 
decide by referendum whether de- 
segregated schools should remain open. 
The state also offered to furnish grants 
to students in desegregated districts 
so that they could, if they so desired, 
attend private schools. 

Governor Vandiver told the legis- 
lature that failure to solve the school 
crisis would blight the state: “Like a 


cancerous growth it will devour prog- 
ress, pitting friend against friend, de- 
moralizing all that is good, stifling the 
economic growth of the state, and 
denying the youth of Georgia 
their proper educational opportunity.” 
Backed by strong public pressure to 
keep the schools open, the Georgia 
legislature acted to change the segre- 
gation laws. (For background, see 
news pages in our Jan. 25 issue.) 


State of the Union 


In his first State of the Union mes- 
sage to Congress, President Kennedy 
warned of the dangers that the U.S. 
now faces, but voiced confidence in 
our nation’s future. 


The President told a joint session 
of Congress: “Each day the crises mulkti- 
ply. Each day their solution grows 
more difficult. Each day we draw 
nearer to the hour of maximum danger, 
as weapons spread and hostile forces 
grow stronger. I feel I must inform 
Congress . . . that in each of those 
principal areas of crisis the tide of 
events has been running out and time 
has not been our friend.” 

Kennedy declared: “Life in 1961 will 
not be easy. Wishing it, predicting it, 
will not make it so. There will be 
further setbacks before the tide is 
turned. But turn it we must. The hopes 
of all mankind rest upon us.” 

“To state the facts frankly is not to 
despair the future nor indict the past,” 
said the President at the outset of 
his address. “While the occasion does 
not call for another recital of our [na- 
tional] blessings and assets, we have 
no greater asset than the willingness 
of a free and determined people, 
through its elected officials, to face 
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all problems frankly and meet all 
dangers free from panic and fear.” 

The President emphasized that the 
first obstacle to a peaceful world was 
U.S. relations with the Soviet Union 
and Communist China. He declared he 
would look to the future with confi- 
dence if “open and peaceful compe- 
tition” with communism for man’s al- 
legiance could take the place of 
Red “aggression and subversion.” 

He said his administration intended 
to explore with the Soviet Union and 
other nations areas of couperation “to 
invoke the wonders of science instead 
of its terrors.” 

The President pledged a new effort 
at disarmament. He said it was the 
U.S. intention to reach agreement on 
an “enforceable” treaty banning nu- 
clear testing “with any nation.” 

Kennedy called for a more flexible 
and long-range program to aid other 
nations willing to aid themselves, He 
proposed a new attack on illiteracy 
and a stepped-up food-for-peace plan. 


ECONOMY IN TROUBLE 


Turning to domestic affairs, Presi- 
dent Kennedy asserted: “The Ameri- 
can economy is in trouble, The most 
resourceful industrialized economy on 
earth ranks among the last in economic 
growth. . . . We must show the world 
what a free economy can do.” 

He said he would propose to Con- 
gress steps to improve benefits to un- 
employed workers, raise the minimum 
wage, halt the deficit in the nation’s 
balance of payments with other na- 
tions, build new housing, build new 
classrooms both at the public school 
and college level, and provide health 
care for older people. At the same 
time the President pledged to keep 
the dollar “sound as a dollar.” 
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Wide World 


PRESIDENTIAL PROGRAM: Newsmen gather in State Department auditorium for 
President Kennedy's first press conference, first to be presented “‘live’ on TV. 





hatae dae vale . 


you can do so many things with 


Wear your carmera—and add to the fun! A cool caper at the rink. 
A group of friends laughing. Everything you see, everything you do, 
takes on special meaning when you take pictures. So keep your cam- 
era handy—and use it. Have friends snap you in action, too. See how 
rewarding it is to save and share your good times with pictures 
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Take your camera to school—and discover how useful 
it can be. For example, step-by-step pictures of a labora- 
tory experiment can turn an ordinary report into a paper 
you'll be proud of. Taking pictures helps you to learn 
makes your assignments more interesting. 


tomorrow photography can do so many 


i 


Will you keep your eye on outer space? Giant tele- Photography can help you to sell, to train, to inform. Sales 
scope-cameras such as this can photograph a distant earth executives can’t always trave! with “samples’’— especially if they are 
satellite in orbit. They were set up at tracking stations selling large products. But they can use motion pictures and slides 
strategically located around the world. Operation was to exhibit their merchandise with great detail to small groups of 
directed by the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory. buyers and distributors throughout the country. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 





photography 


— = Photography 
{is the fun 
with a future! 


Brownie Starflash Camera 
for good shots, night or day. 


Compact. Easy to take with you. 
Always ready to use when a 
good picture happens— indoors 
or out, night or day. Just aim 
and shoot. Flash-synchronized. 
Use it for color slides or for 
snapshots in black-and-white or 
color. Less than $11. 





Brownie Starmeter Camera 


with built-in meter at low, 
low price. Sensitive electric 
eye shows settings to make for 
good, clear shots. Has sharp, 
color-corrected 3-element 
Kodar lens. Takes color slides, 
black-and-white snapshots, 
color snapshots. Less than $22, 
or as little as $2.50 down at 
most dealers’. 





Win honors—and cash—for your pictures through the Kodak 
High School Photo Awards. Take a batch of new shots. Select your 
best. A picture with a good “idea” can win up to $400—and national 
recognition. For details, write to: Kodak High School Photo Awards, 
Rochester 4, N.Y. Entries must be in by March 31, 1961. 


Brownie Movie Camera 
takes 3 kinds of shots. 


When fun won’t sit still, 
bring it home in colorful 
8mm movies. Brownie 
Movie Camera, Turret 
f/1.9, takes telephoto and 
wide-angle shots as well 
as regular movies. Less 
than $60, or as little as 
$6 down at most dealers’. 
And a Brownie 8 Movie 
Camera, //2.7, is yours 
for less than $27, or as 
little as $3 down at most 
dealers’. 
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for those once-in-a- 
lifetime shots. Kodak 
makes color and black- 
and-white films for all 


: 

' 

r - “e4 & popular cameras— 
St ‘ and hundreds of spe- 
Plan to study architecture or desi cial films for science 
in all the visual arts. Pictures remember details, store good ideas and industry. 

for future reference, keep an accurate record of completed work, 
And taking pictures sharpens your eye. Train for your career—start gee your dealer for exact retail prices. 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 


your own “‘idea file” with pictures you take yourself. 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW” AND “OZZIE AND HARRIET” 





for Peace” Corps? 


President Kennedy has proposed the enlistment of young Americans 
in a worldwide fight against poverty, illiteracy, and disease 


ANTED: Dedicated American 

youths to help in the fight 

against poverty, illiteracy, and disease 

in all parts of the world. Must be will- 

ing to work hard for modest pay under 

difficult living conditions. Would-be 
tourists need not apply.” 

This want ad, of course, is strictly 
imaginary. But the challenge it poses 
may soon be real. It sums up a pro- 
posed project in world friendship and 
mutual help, in which the youth of 
America may be called on to play a 
lead role. 

The aim of the project is to enlist the 
energy and talents of young American 
men and women in a people-to-people 
program of aid to the underd 
nations of the world. Be it Tanganyika, 
Cambodia, Peru, or any of the faraway 
places—with or without strange sound- 
ing names—a “Peace Corps” of Ameri- 
can youths may be sent to the scene to 
help the people there help themselves. 

President John F. Kennedy heads the 
list of U. S. leaders who have urged 
the establishment of the “Youth Peace 
Corps.” One of Mr. Kennedy's aides 
told Senior Scholastic that the President 
is “personally interested” in the program 
and is determined to go ahead with it. 
A month ago, a “task force of experts” 
appointed by Mr. Kennedy to study 
the Peace Corps proposal issued its first 
report [see news review in our January 
18 issue}. 

President Kennedy had outlined the 
Peace Corps program during a speech 
last November 2 in San Francisco. 
“Think of the wonders skilled American 
personnel could work, building good 
will, building the peace,” he said. 
“There is not enough money in all 
America to relieve the misery of the 
underdeveloped world in a giant and 
endless soup kitchen. But there are 
enough know-how and knowledgeable 
people to help those nations help them- 
selyes. 

“Therefore, I propose,” Mr. Kennedy 
continued, “that our inadequate efforts 


in this area be supplemented by a 
“Peace Corps’ of talented young men 
willing and able to serve their country 
in this fashion for three years as an 
alternative to peacetifne Selective Serv- 
ice... . We cannot discontinue training 
our young men as soldiers of war—but 
we also need them as ambassadors of 
peace. 

“This would be a volunteer corps— 
and volunteers would be sought among 
talented young women as well—and 
from every race and walk of life. For 
this nation is full of young people 
eager to serve the cause of peace in 
the most useful way,” Mr. Kennedy 
concluded. 


In CONGRESS a few months earlier, 
Representative Henry S. Reuss (Dem., 
Wis.) and the late Senator Richard 
Neuberger (Dem., Ore.) had nae 
sored legislation for the study of the 
“youth corps program.” 

Last June, Senator Hubert H. Hum- 


Adapted from Bill Mauldin, St. Louls Post-Dispatch 
Homework 


phrey (Dem., Minn.) introduced a bill 
to establish the program. Mr. Hum- 
phrey said he realized the bill was 
introduced too late for passage in the 
86th Congress. But. he that it 
would be studied and brought up again 
during the 87th Congress (which con- 
vened this Jan. 3). 

Support for the program has come 
from students on many of our college 
campuses. The Harvard Crimson (the 
student newspaper) termed it “a very 
fine idea.” Students at the University of 
Michigan (as well as a number of other 
U. S. colleges) have formed an organi- 
zation of their own to promote the 
Peace Corps effort. 

Since the Peace Corps plan is still 
in the “blueprint stage,” there remains 
some disagreement over details. For 
one thing, what exactly is a “youth”? 
For the purposes of the Peace Corps, 
youth is defined as someone of military 
draft age (or between the ages of 18 
and 35). 

Some observers, however, have sug- 
gested that the bottom age limit be 
made at least 21%—so that Peace Corps 
volunteers will be “sufficiently mature 
emotionally and politically.” 


I thes cleo teen aaa 
youths selected for the Peace 
program should have a specialized ; 
Presumably this could be farming, 
teaching, construction work, plumbing, 
or almost any other field of knowledge 
and technique that could be put to 
use to help the people of an under- 
Most observers believe those who will 
be chosen to teach or work in such fields 
as public health will have to have a col- 
lege or professional school education. 
In some other fields—such as farming or 
road construction—a college degree may 
not be necessary. 
Under most of the proposals sub- 
mitted thus far, Peace volunteers 
would serve a three-year hitch. A youth 
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selected for the program would prob- 
ably spend the first year studying the 
nation to which he was assigned, with 
emphasis on the language and customs 
of that nation. The last two years would 
be spent at the place of assignment. 

Pay for Peace Corps volunteers is 
expected to be comparable to the pay 
of enlisted men in the U.S. Army. 
~ Because of the length of Peace Corps 
service, Mr. Kennedy originally sug- 
gested that the Peace Corps be an 
alternative to the peacetime military 
draft. That means a young map se- 
lected for the Peace Corps would be 
excused from military service, so long 
as the U.S. was not at war. 

Critics have since charged that this 
might cause the Peace Corps to become 
a DDD-a “Draft Dodgers Delight.” 
Why, they ask, should a group of 
healthy young men be exempt from 
military service when other young men 
are not? Is this fair or democratic? 

Supporters of the Peace Corps reply 
that their plan is no invitation to an 
extended picnic. Peace Corps volunteers 
would experience as arduous a term of 
service as any army draftee, they say. 
Peace Corps members might be as- 
signed, for example, to a jungle village 
in Southeast Asia. Can living in a jungle 
hut be considered “goldbricking’? And 
if Peace Corps enlistments are set at 
three years, this would be a year longer 
than the normal term of. service for 
military draftees. Moreover, Peace 
Corps veterans would probably be re- 
quired to fulfill certain military Reserve 
obligations. In time of war or national 
emergency, it is assumed that they 
could be called for service just like any- 
one else. 

At any rate, the issue of draft exemp- 
tion may not be any problem at the 
start of the Peace Corps program. This 
is the opinion of Dr. Max Millikan of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, who headed the Kennedy- 
appointed “task force” to study prac- 
tical aspects of the program. Dr. Mil- 
likan said he thought the smal] number 
of persons that would be needed in 
the corps’ early years could be obtained 
without the “bait” of excusing them 
from military draft. Among other rec- 
ommendations, Dr. Millikan also sug- 
gested that Peace Corps volunteers be 
at least 21, hold college degrees, and 
be willing to serve at least two years. 


Hamer KENNEDY has pointed 
out that the Peace Corps program is 
not designed to replace the military 
draft nor our regular foreign technical 
and economic aid programs—but is an 
addition to these. 

“We need ambassadors of peace,” 
the President says. Young Americans 
working side-by-side with people in 


Young Americans from Stanford U. help train Asian farmers. 
Should the government set up similar programs around world? 


foreign lands, he adds, would counter 
the propaganda of “those missionaries 
of communism” who claim that Amer- 
icans are interested only in themselves 
and couldn't care less about the prob- 
lems of the world’s poverty-stricken 
nations. 

Supporters of the Peace Corps pro- 
gram argue, in addition, that the need 
for a Peace Corps would be there even 
if communism didn’t exist. An effort to 
help the “have-not” peoples of the 
world would be a worthwhile project, 
even if we were not engaged in a 
Cold War. 

Frequently cited as an example of 
the potentialities of such a people-to- 
people program is the work of the In- 
ternational Voluntary Services (IVS). 
This is a private, non-profit organiza- 
tion interested in foreign technical as- 
sistance. Although its operations are 
not as extensive as the proposed Peace 
Corps project, the IVS program is sim- 
ilar in purpose—and its results have 
often been described as unusually suc- 
cessful 


Two young men with the IVS, for 
example, were assigned to a 33-acre 
experimental farm in the United Arab 
Republic. There they developed a cot- 
ton plant which increased the yield 
many times per acre. Then, in 1956, a 
crisis broke out over the Suez Canal 
and the IVS men were evacuated by 
our government. Once the crisis ended, 
the U.A.R. immediately sent our gov- 
ernment a request to “get those two 
men back here, and send 10 more just 
like them. Their fame has spread up 
and down the Nile.” 

Many who back the Peace Corps 
program believe that, in certain respects, 
American youths can do the job better 
than older people. Representative Reuss 
has pointed out that that in many of 
the new and emerging nations of Asia 
and Africa, young men in their 20's and 


30's are running everything from cabi- 
net ministries to post offices, schools, 
and police forces. They might have a 
“closer sympathy” with an American 
sent to help them if he is an American 
of their own age. 

Furthermore, a younger American 
would be more likely to get involved 
in, say, a handball game with native 
students. “And this sort of neighborly 
living is necessary if we want to get 
our ideas across to others,” commented 
Mr. Reuss. 


Onan observers are more cautious. 
Dr. Michael Belshaw, assistant profes- 
sor of economics at Hunter College, 
asked im the Bulletin of the Foreign 
Policy Association: “Will [the American 
youths] devote their brawn to con- 
structing wells, schools, and so on for 
the villagers of, let us say, India or 
Nigeria? If this is the intention, then 
the plan is ridiculous. The last thing 
that the underdeveloped countries have 
in short supply is unskilled labor . . .” 
Dr. Belshaw says that such a people- 
to-people program as the Peace Corps 
might better be served by dedicated, 
experienced professionals rather than 
enthusiastic but untrained youths. 
Franklin Wallick of the Allied In- 
dustrial Workers of America, AFL-CIO, 
disagrees. “The Peace Corps can use 
experts in world history, pre-medical 
and pre-law students, graduate engi- 
neers, and a host of other college- 
trained youths. But the Peace Corps 
can, and must, also use the farm boy 
who knows how to cultivate hogs and 
chickens, who can tinker with machin- 
ery, or who can run an are welder.” 
Mr. Wallick adds that our country, 
too, would benefit from a Peace Corps 
program. “One of the shortcomings of 
our educational system is the lack of 
(Continued on page 44) 





Challenging work—if you can get it. To land a job as an Electronics 
Technician, you need training. The kind of training you get through 
the Army Graduate Specialist Program. 


Only high school graduates are eligible to apply. If you qualify (by 
passing aptitude and physical examinations), this program lets 
you choose your job training course before you enlist. 


You can select from 107 different courses. Ordnance Electronics 
is one possibility. There’s also Automotive Repair, Construction, 
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cameron os cialty. Some missile courses last more than 30 weeks. 


q IN THE ELECTRONICS FIELD, Army technical schooling 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE FREE DETAILS 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL SC 8-2-61 
Department of the Army 

Radar Repair, Radio Teletype Operation, Personrrel Administration Washington 25, D. C., ATTN: AGSN 
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Army school courses are practical. You learn by doing. The job Specialist Program. 
training you absorb can pay off for the rest of your life. PRINT NAME 


if you meet the qualifications, you receive an official letter guaran- ADORESS 
teeing your assignment to the Graduate Specialist course you've CITY 
chosen. You receive the letter before you enlist. Without obligation. t0t maby Ap "S.A. and lis territories only.) 
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“Youth for Peace” Corps? 
(Continued from page 41) 


our young people experiencing, seeing, 
and smelling the misery and poverty in 
the world. Naturally, this produces the 
fat, self-satisfied, all-knowing, unsym- 
pathetic American. [The Peace Corps] 
would help our youth by giving them 
a bitter but exciting taste of how the 
rest of the world lives.” 


S sal people are not so sure a youth 
corps would benefit either the U.S. or 
other countries. In reviewing a recent 
TV documentary “The Red and the 
Black,” New York Times critic Jack 
Gould had this to say. “In the course 
of examining Communist influence in 
Ghana and Guinea, [the telecast] en- 
countered a group of Americans in 
their early twenties who had recently 
arriv.d in Africa. . . . The interviews 
were chilling in the extreme. Though 
their ostensible mission was to teach, 
not one of the young people could 
claim professional teaching experience. 
. . . In the arena of international affairs, 
they were practically inarticulate. . . . 
The youngsters, whose chief qualifica- 
tions seemed to be wholesomeness, good 
will and energy, inevitably invited a 
conclusion that the underdeveloped 
countries had been made the latest stop 
for wide-eyed American tourists.” 

Accordingly, many people are wor- 
ried that American youths overseas 
could unintentionally do more harm 
than good. For example, aren't most 
Americans in their teens and early 
twenties more concerned with dates or 
automobiles than with political or eco- 
nomic affairs of other countries? Don’t 
many of them have only the most superfi- 
cial understanding of the basic conflict in 
the world today between communism 
and freedom, between the “have” na- 
tions and the “have nots”? How, then, 
can we expect them to deal construc- 
tively with people in other nations 
whose primary concern is their political 
or economic problems—especially when 
we must compete in the job with Com- 
munists who have been trained and 
indoctrinated from childhood in po- 
litical “lines.” 

But, reply others, never underesti- 
mate the ability of American youth— 
especially their ability to learn quickly 
and to adapt readily. As Senator Wil- 
liam Proxmire (Dem., Wis.) puts it: 
“Idealism is common to youth. This 
kind of idealism and desire to serve 

. is a great national tap.” 

The question now is: If the call is 
issued for dedicated American youths 
to serve as Peace Corps volunteers, 
how many and what kind will reply: 
“Have skill, have enthusiasm, will 
travel.” —Danrer. Cuv 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Abraham Lincoln 


By Willie Taylor, Baldwin County Training School, Daphne, Ala. 
*®Starred words refer to our léth President 
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Abraham Lincoln was born in —— 
County, Ky. 
. Lincoln became a 
field, Ill., in 18387. 
2. Mountain chain in South America 
4. Don't try to carry water in one 
5. The Pony Express began to operate in 
this state (abbr. ). 
Commercial nant. 
ey eye 
Like a razor, this can be classified 
as either safety or straight 
. Wide flat stretch of ground. 
2. Unusual. 
3. Opposite of begin 
. Ham —._._. eggs. 
25. Money paid for professional service. 
Route (abbr.). 
7. 16th U. S. President. 
Call one when you're sick (abbr. ). 
Mountain (abbr.). 
. Very long period of time 
. Thulium (chemical abbr.) 
. ._... Douglas was Lincoln's oppo- 
nent in famous debates of 1858. 
. To be added to a letter when you 
want to write an afterthought (abbr.). 
. Jump like a frog. 
3. Big man in Red China. 
Belore he became king, Henry VIII 
was known as Prince 
. Lincoln was 56 years 
he died. 
. Mentioned in a citation. 
. Heroine of famous anti-slavery novel, 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
. Its capital is Baltimore (abbr. ). 
. High, craggy hill, 
. Avenue (abbr.). 
3. In the Bible, the brother of Moses. 
. All by yourself. 
; of Confeder- 


—_....- in Spring- 


when 


J 
Fort was 
ate attack in 1861, thus beginning 
the Civil War. 
. John ____. Booth, Lincoln’s assassin. 


l 
2 
3 
4 
5 


7 


9, 
10 
1} 


. Do unto others 


To get in the way or impede. 


. To rub with oil. 


Radium (chemical abbr.). 
Condensed moisture. 

It's surrounded by water (abbr.). 
you would 
have them do unto you. 

— yon was noted for his dry humor 
anc — 

In olden times, this meant you. 
Avoided. 

"y unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar's.” 

Lincoln is known as “The Great 


. Group of families descended from a 


7. Italian island which 


common ancestor. 
ates Lagoon 
of Venice from Gulf of Venice. 


Its capital is Bismarck (abbr. ). 


. Prefix meanin 
. First name o 


__._.. _“Bhee I Sing.” 
Commissioned officers of grade below 
captain (abbr.). 

Interest ( abbr.) 

Confederate General who surrendered 
five days before Lincoln's death. 
not. 

Lincoln's fathe, 


. River in Czechoslovakia. 
. Give forth. 
. One who hoes. 
9. Stately ceremonial dance of old Spain. 
. Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation 


announced freedom of 


2. Latin for by the day (abbr.). 


. Any male 


person. 


. Some like it 

. Not well. 

. Reichsmark (abbr. ). 

. Neon (chemical .). 


. 5s 
. The 


low-moving, three-toed animal. 

oinialiielieas a a Democratic 
organization supported Presi- 
— Van Buren for re-election in 
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Science in the News 











_MOHO BOUND? 


In March, geologists will begin to 
drill holes that may reveal what's in- 
side the Earth. 


The holes will be drilled from a rig 
floating. in 12,000 feet of water. Site: 
40 miles east of Guadalupe, an island 
off the west coast of Mexico. Four large 
outboard engines will keep the drill rig 
in place. 

This test run will punch three or four 
holes to depths of 1,500 feet. From this 
test, geologists hope to build a drill rig 
that could penetrate 16,000 feet through 
the sea floor. This would pierce the 
Earth's crust and reach the mantle 
which lies beneath it. 

Why drill at sea? 

Under the continents, the Earth's 
crust averages about 25 miles in thick- 
ness, Under the oceans, the Earth's 
crust is thinnest—about three miles thick 
at the test site. Beneath the crust is the 
mantle, about 1,800 miles thick. It 
makes up approximately 85 per cent 
of the Earth. 

The first scientist to suspect the ex- 
istence of the mantle was a Yugoslav 
named A. Mohorovicic, who was study- 
ing earthquakes. When an earthquake 
occurs, shock waves are transmitted 
through the body of the Earth. These 
shock waves can be detected and re- 
corded by sensitive instruments called 
seismographs. 

In 1909 Mohorovicic found that 
shock waves were bent when they were 
transmitted through the area between 
crust and mantle. From this he de- 
duced that the zone consisted of an 
unidentified type of rock. 

This zone is now called the “Mohoro- 
vicic Discontinuity’—Moho for short. 
The proposed hole has been nicknamed 
“Mohole.” 

Eventually, scientists hope to drive 
their drill seven miles into the Earth. 
This would make Mohole the deepest 
drilled hole in the world. (The deep- 
est oil well, sunk in Texas in 1958, 


goes down only about 4.5 miles.) Earth 


samples brought up from various depths 
would provides a history of early forms 
of life and the climates in which each 
deve 

It would be like reading a history 
book backward, with the earliest sam- 
ples going back about a billion years. 
Biggest problem in drilling into the 
Earth: heat. The temperature of the 
hole will be so high (about 600° F.) 
that the rock may flow back into the 
hole like mud. 

(Continued on page 49) 





HIS coming September, the eight 

Ivy League colleges—Harvard, Yale, 
Cornell, Princeton, Columbia, Brown, 
Dartmouth, and Pennsylvania—will have 
43,600 applications to fill only 8,805 
openings in the freshman class. This 
same ratio of about five applicants for 
every opening is typical! of most of the 
“name” colleges all across the country. 

Why is this important to you? Be- 
cause it means that many of you are 
going to have to look elsewhere than 
the “name” colleges. You wil] not be 
admitted to any of the 50 “top” col- 
leges in the country unless you stand 
very high in your high schoo] graduat- 
ing class, and presumably have an ath- 
letic or extracurricular record to sup- 
port your academic performance. 

There is still another consideration: 
money! Many of the “top” colleges 
charge $2,070 or more per year for 
board, room, and tuition to which you 
can safely add another $500 for travel, 
books, clothes, and recreation. 

On the face of it, your situation would 
appear to be pretty hopeless. However, 
cheer up! All is not lost! Out of the 
2,000 institutions of higher education 
listed by the U. S. Office of Education, 
there are some 450 private, four-year 
liberal arts colleges with enrollments of 
fewer than 1,000 students with costs 
running about half as much as in the 
major “prestige” colleges and universi- 
ties. This does not take into account a 
number of excellent state universities, 
several hundred junior colleges, and a 
large number of specialized schools. 

Now let's get down to cases. Suppose 
you were to attend a typical small col- 
lege with an enrollment of between 500 
and 1,000 students. What would life 
be like? 

In the first place, you would find 
yourself in a campus of about 100 acres 
located somewhere near a town of 50,- 
000 population. The buildings would 
be of brick or stone surrounding a tree- 
shaded quadrangle. There would be at 
least one new building under construc- 
tion every year you were in college be- 
cause the college would be expanding 
its facilities in order to accommodate 
your younger brothers and sisters over 
the next five or ten years. You would 
find a library of some 50,000 volumes, 
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a modest gym, an adequate playing 
field, a commons or dining hall, a 
chapel, and possibly a student union. 

The chances are that you would meet 
your future husband or wife at this col- 
lege because most of these institutions 
are either co-educational or are located 
reasonably near to a college for the op- 
posite sex. Social life would be friendly 
and informal. 


No Bench Warmers 


The athletic program should have a 
strong appeal to you because you would 
be an actual participant—not just a 
“spectator sport” or a “bench warmer.” 
Football, baseball, and track may pos- 
sibly be included among the sports, but 
the heavy emphasis will be on basket- 
ball (very popular) tennis, golf, swim- 
ming, bowling, riding, skiing, and other 
less expensive “carry over” sports. 

If you need money, the chances are 
very good that you can receive financial 
assistance in any one of three ways: A 
scholarship, a loan, or a part-time job. 
You will find about a third of your 
classmates receiving financial aid by 
one of these means. 

What about the teaching? This is the 
strongest point of the small college. 
Dr. Orin Cornett, of the U. S. Office of 
Education in an address at a meeting of 
the Council for the Advancement of 
Small Colleges in Washington last 
spring said, “So let us emphasize teach- 
ing in our institutions, and let us recog- 
nize that we possess a distinctive ad- 
vantage in the small college in this 
respect. The quality of teaching at the 
levels indicated in the good small col- 
lege is in my opinion vastly superior to 
that in the average university.” 

If you attend a typical small college, 
there is a certainty that you will come 
to know the members of the faculty as 
individuals and friends—not just imper- 
sonal lecturers on remote subjects. The 
faculty, in turn, will know you as a real 
person who needs money, or is disap- 
pointed in love, or has a family prob- 
lem, or has a high ambition coupled 
with unusual talent, etc. You will not 
be just a face in the third row or a num- 
ber on a roster but a real flesh-and-blood 
human being whose presence is impor- 
tant to the college. 
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Among the many scientists curently exploring Antarctica there are sevens en eminent biologists. This zoologist is using a 
specially-made device, like a sturdy butterfly net, to capture Emperor penguins for further study of this hardy, unusual bird. 
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E BIOLOGISTS consider ourselves very 
¥ lucky. We work in the bi t, most ex- 
citing science of all—the study of living things 


Everywhere we turn there are fascinating 
problems to explore. The beginnings of life, 
for instance. The relationship between all! 
living things and their environment. The 
miracle of heredity. The delicate balances in 
nature, and the drastic consequences that 
ensue when they are disturbed. 


Take questions like these. How does a liv- 
ing creature develop from a single fertilized 
egg? 

How do new species arise? 

Why do people grow old? Must they” 


We biologists are seeking the answers 
We're concerned with everything living, from 
infinitesimal bacteria, minute molds, and 
exotic one-celled sea animals to mammoth 
whales, giant sequoia trees, and that most 
provocative animal of all, man 


It is an enormous field we deal in. Perhaps 


as told to Donald Robinson 


you can best grasp its scope if I tell you that 
more than 1,500,000 different species of life 
inhabit the earth. And that biologists are in- 
terested in each one of them. 


It is a vital field. Medicine, pharmacy, agri- 
culture, forestry, wildlife management, pest 
control and scores of other activities of mod 
ern man depend on biologists for basic 
scientific knowledge. Even space travel 


A Young Science 


It comes as a surprise to most people that 
biology is a very young science. Barely 150 
years have passed since Jean Baptiste La- 
marck, the French naturalist, coined the 
word “biology.” Already, though, it has its 
immortals. Matthias Schleiden and Theodor 
Schwann revolutionized the world’s thinking 
with their discovery of the cellular makeup 
of plants and animals. Charles Darwin did 
as much with his spectacular theory of evo- 
lution. A probing Austrian priest by the name 
of Johann Gregor Mendel ran some brilliant 
experiments with simple garden peas and 


laid the foundation for modern genetics. I 
could mention many more. 


In its short span, biology has helped greatly 
to make tids a healthier, wealthier world. It 
has proven the ¢kistence of disease germs 
and given us wonderfully effective means of 
fighting them—like antibiotics. When my 
grandfather was born in 1859, the average 
life expectancy was thirty-eight years. Now, 
thanks extensively to biology, a newborn 
baby can expect to live at least to seventy. 


Biology has made a science out of agricul- 
ture and paved the way for a more abundant 
food supply. Just one small group of geneti- 
cists, by the development of hybrids, brought 
about a twenty- to thirty-percent increase in 
the yield-per-acre of corn in the United States 


Best of all, biology has eliminated count- 
less fears and superstitions of mankind 


More Biologists Needed 


Today, close to 85,000 men and women are 
engaged in one or another aspect of biology 





in America (excluding medicine and non- 
scientific conservation). More are wanted. 
There are far too few trained biologists avail- 
able for teaching in the schools and for re- 
search in the laboratories. The American 
Institute of Biological Sciences estimates that 
3,000 to 4,000 new jobs open up every year 
for beginning scientists. 


A young person who goes into biology can 
have his choice of dozens of intriguing spe- 
cialties. He can concentrate on microbiology 
and investigate viruses, rickettsia and bac- 
teria or molds. He can focus on cytology and 
study cells, or histology and delve into the 
structure of animal and vegetable tissue. He 
can be an ichthyologist, a parasitologist, an 
embryologist, a biochemist, a geneticist, an 
ecologist. Or he can devote himself to horti- 
culture, husbandry, or one of the many other 
agricultural sciences. Actually he can find a 
special niche almost anywhere his scientific 
fancy lies. 


Approximateiy half of the country's biolo- 
gists are on the staffs of educational institu- 
tions. They teach, and carry on all-important 
research. Many teach in high schools and 
some even in clementary schools, although 
teaching duties at these levels are so heavy 
that only a few of the most energetic can 
keep up their investigations of nature. One- 
fourth are in federal, state or local govern- 
ment agencies. They do various sorts of work. 
City health departments use them, for ex- 
ample, in the detection and control of disease. 
States assign them to plant breeding and land 
conservation, among other things. The fed- 
eral government has them in scores of differ- 
ent areas. The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
alone has 500 field stations and laboratories 
with biologists on their staffs. 


Industry also takes thousands of biologists. 
They are hired by pharmaceutical companies, 
seed processors, dairy companies, meat pack- 
ers, and food mes concerns. Usually they 
do research. You'll see still more biologists 
working in hospitals, medical laboratories, 
libraries, museums, botanical gardens, and 
z008. 


This is one sphere in which there is no 
prejudice against the ladies. Ten percent of 
our biologists are now women, and the num- 
ber is increasing yearly. They are sorely 
needed. 


Educational Requirements 


A science as complex as biology requires its 
devotees to be persons of high education and 
purpose. A bachelor’s degree is the least one 


In the development of vaccines for polio 
and other virus diseases, virologists have 
led the way. This Lederle Laboratories 
technician is inoculating fertile eggs with 
a seed virus dilution, a first step in the 
production of many vaccines. 


must have today to secure a professional post 
in government, industry or the academic 
arena. In most cases, a Ph.D. is necessary. 


The cost of this education need not worry 
you. Many scholarships and fellowships are 
available for gifted students. 


How do you recognize whether you have 
the makings of a good biologist? 


It is not easy. People vary widely, and so 
do a, But there are certain charac- 
teristics that I look for when a young person 
tells me he or she is thinking of a career in 
biology. 


Very often, he (or she) is an ardent natural- 
ist and collector. He brings home strange 
plants and animals, he keeps tropical fish, he 
mounts insects, or things like that. 


I know I did. I grew up in China where my 
parents were missionaries, and I used to drive 
my poor mother to distraction with my ac- 
cumulations of caterpillars and water bugs. 
And snakes. 


She was a marvelously punderstanding 
woman, though, and she enco me in 
my hobbies. It may be a nuisance, but I 
would urge every mother to do the same. 


Every young biologist must, I think, have 
a deep interest in the living world, and an 
endless curiosity about its denizens. He 
should have a desire to do experiments to 
find things out. From earliest youth, he 
should demonstrate a passion for facts, be 
cautious in his statements, and have an am- 
ple supply of critical skepticism. 


As the distinguished zoologist, William K. 
Brooks, once wrote, “Suspended judgment 
is the greatest triumph o' intellectual dis- 
cipline.” 

The prospective biologist should have 
imagination and initiative. Of utmost im- 
portance, he should have persistence. A 
dedicated scientist can spend years running 
up dark alleys, but he must never give up. 
The very next experiment may show him 
the light. 


This can be truly thrilling. Say you've been 
struggling with a tough problem for a long 
time and you've made no progress. Finally, 
you Start moving and get a clear, simple and 
beautiful answer to the question. There is a 
feeling of elation that can be compared to 
Balboa’s breaking through the jungle and 
seeing the Pacific spread out glowing and 
silvery below him. 


I would be less than candid if I did not 
report that the chances for getting rich in 
biology are slight. Not long ago, a survey 
was made of earnings in all the sciences. Alas, 
biology was among the lowest, far beneath 
physics and chemistry. 


Beginning salaries for biologists with bach- 
elors’ degrees range from $3,600 to $4,400. 
They hinge on the type of employment. A 
biologist with a master’s degree can antici- 
pate $4,800 to $6,000 to commence. One 
with a doctorate may look to $6,000 to 
$7,500. Although some biologists draw more 
than $20,000 a year, the median salary for 
the entire field is, 1 regret to state, merely 
$6,789. 


For all this, I know of no biologist who 
would switch professions. No other science 
can compare to biology when it comes to the 
immense, dramatic challenges it faces. 


An Exciting Future 


We are on the ve right now of historic 
breakthroughs in biology. I am quite confi- 
dent that we'll soon be able to synthesize 
protein, a process that may have more revo- 
lutionary consequences than splitting the 
atom. Soon weuuaual also be able to dupli- 
cate photosynthesis, the process by which 
green plants convert the energy of sunlight 


into carbohydrates. Such discoveries will in- 
crease our food supply, improve ane 
health, and help to eliminate poverty forever. 


The day is near when we'll understand 
more fully how the body creates and main- 
tains immunity to disease. Soon we'll have 
an understanding of the population problem 
and how to handle it. 


Before long biologists may be able to pro- 
duce artificial genes, control mutations, and 
in various ways influence heredity for the 
better. Maybe parents will be able to decide 
in advance whether they prefer a boy or a girl 
baby, and have a chance to get what 
they wish—though I'm not so sure this would 
be best for the nation as a whole. 


Biologists have made a new species of 
plant by understanding and following some 
of the methods of nature. Some biologists 
think it will not be long until we can create 
a real living thing from chemical ingredients. 


If you go into biology, you can help to 
make these marvels a reality. You can share 
with us biologists the joy of finding out—of 
learning the secrets of nature. 


Booklets Available on Other Careers 


This article on a Career in Biology is one of a 
continuing series on career opportunities for 
young men and women. Each is available in 
booklet form and will be sent to you on request. 
You'll also find additional help in our free 
booklet,“ The Cost of Four Years of College.” 
Check booklet you want and mail coupon today. 
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“Here’s Looking at You” is planned 
to help make you the kind of a person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this coluran 
—or special questions about your ap- 
pearance that you'd like to ask-—write: 
Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. Are there hard and fast rules 
about what to wear on a job interview? 
Would a blouse and skirt be all right? 
Must I wear a hat? 


A. What you wear to a job interview 
depends on where you live and the type 
of job for which you're applying. The 
important thing to remember is that 
you're on display—and your appearance 
is very important. Sloppy dress, for 
instance, indicates disorganization and 
often lack of self-respect. Being immac- 
ulate from head to toe suggests that 
you're a thorough person. 

Conservative dress with a minimum 
of jewelry is a good rule of thumb to 
observe. Wearing a hat and gloves, par- 
ticularly in the city, is correct. In an 
informal community, the hat would not 
be necessary and a well-fitting blouse 
and skirt ensemble could replace the 
more usual suit or tailored dress. 

In any event, pay special attention 
to details. Make sure that clothes are 
spotless and well-pressed, that shoes 
are polished and stockings smooth and 
run-less. Your hands and nails should 
be clean, your hair neatly arranged, 
your make-up conservative and freshly 
applied. A well-organized handbag is 
an absolute “must”—with pen, social 
security card, and other papers for the 
interview right at your fingertips. Also, 
don't forget your posture. It’s a sure 
indication of what you think of your- 
self. A straight back, chin up, and firm 
tread make you lock confident. 


Q. I do a lot of typing, and my nails 
split and peel off in layers as soon as 
I get them to a decent length. Do you 
know of any special nail guards I could 
“get? 

A. Nails like yours can be helped 


from within as well as from without. 
Drink lots of water and milk and don’t 


forget the value of citrus fruits. Start 
each day with a glass of orange juice 
or half a grapefruit. Externally, you can 
improve nails by filing them into ovals 
(sides to center) with an emery board 
and by manicuring regularly once a 
week. Use a coat of colorless or pale- 
colored nail polish on your nails. It not 
only keeps them neat looking, but is 
the best “nail guard” we know of. If 
you type correctly, with the pads of 
your fingers, rather than the tips, typing 
should not affect your nails more than 
any other activity that involves the use 
of your hands. 


Winter Fresheners . . . February into 
March is an in-between time for your 
wardrobe. You're tired of your winter 
clothes and it’s still too early for spring 
fashions. Perhaps you can treat yourself 
—and your wardrobe—to some freshen 
ers: 

e A new blouse, to wear with wool 


skirts under jackets and sweaters 
now, with a cotton skirt later on. 

A flower-hued scarf, to brighten a 
neckline, tie back your hair, or en- 
circle your waist. 

Ropes of colored beads in a spec 
tacular color to mix with pearls or 
to wear by themselves. 

New handbag accessories, the gayer 
the better, to help keep you well 
organized. 

A pair of daisy-white gloves for 
dress-up. 

A spray bottle of cologne or toilet 
water in a light floral scent to en- 
velop you in a mist of fragrance. 
Shoe-string belts in varied yet re- 
lated colors to wear separately or all 
together on a basic dress. 
Conversation-piece buttons to give a 
lift to a dress or jacket. 

A brand-new lipstick in the prettiest 
case you can find to greet you from 
the dressing table. 


WARDROBE 
PERK-UP 


Give a lift to your winter 
wardrobe and get a head- 
start on spring with a no- 
iron cotton blouse encrusted 
with embroidered fillet 
lace. Sizes 28-36. $3.98. 
By Ship ‘n Shore, at de- 
partment stores. 
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Science 
(Continued from page 45) 


NEW SECOND 


The international unit of time called 
the second has been reduced by one 
part in 100,000,000. 


The new second will not require you 
to adjust your watch, but it will have 
great importance in accurate scientific 
measurement. 

The decision to accept the shorter 
second as an international standard of 
time was taken at a meeting of the 
General Conference of Weights and 
Measures, which met last October in 
Paris. 

The unit of time long had been 
measured according to the time it takes 
for the Earth to make a complete rota- 
tion on its axis, called a day. 


This measure was adjusted for the | 


time it takes the Earth to make a com- 
plete journey around the sun, called a 
year. The length of the year was meas- 
ured by observing the position of the 
stars. 


Unfortunately, this astronomical basis | 
for the unit of time is not too accurate. | 
The motion of the Earth varies slightly, | 


both in rotation on its axis and in orbit 
around the sun. 

To overcome this handicap, scien- 
tists next decided to accept an average 


value for the motion of the Earth, and | 


called it the “mean solar day.” They also 
defined one 86,400th of a “mean solar 
day” as a “mean solar second.” Ordinary 
chronometers and watches are synchro- 


nized to keep time with this average | 


value of the second. 


However, several decades ago, it was | 
mean solar day | 


discovered that the 
varied from year to year. 

As a result, astronomers and stand- 
ards keepers have decided to adopt a 
definition of the second based on one 
particular solar year in the past. The new 


standard adopted at the October con- | 


ference defines the standard second as 
one 31,556,925.9747th of the length of 
the year 1900. This is shorter than 
the mean solar second by one part in 
100,000,000. 

The standards scientists, however, are 
looking for a definition of time which 
will not depend on the motion of the 
Earth. They hope to find it in the heart 
of the atom. When atoms or molecules 
are excited by electrical energy, they 
emit electromagnetic waves such as 
light or radio waves. 

By counting the number of waves in 
a certain period, a very accurate meas- 
ure of time can be defined. When such 
an atomic measure is decided upon, the 
Earth will have finally lost its place as 
our long-time and traditional standard 
timekeeper. 











Skin Specialists Explain How Clearasil Medication 


Gets Inside Blemishes 





to Clear Th 


T you see is only the top of 

Vy a pimple. The real trouble is 
inside, because a pimple is actu- 
ally a clogged, inflamed pore. That 
is why Skin Specialists agree that 
the vital medical action you need 
for truly effective treatment, is 
the Clearasil action which brings 
the medication down inside pimples 
. where antiseptic and drying ac- 
tions are needed to clear them fast. 


How Clearasil works to 
clear pimples fast 
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1. Gets inside pimples. 
‘Keratolytic poe dis- 
solves fected pimple cap 
80 clogged can clear 
quickly, reed entive medica- 
tions can get down inside. 
No other type medication 
provides this vital action. 


2. Stops bacteria. Anti- 
septic action etrates to 
any lower infection, stops 
growth of bacteria that can 


cause and spread pim 
Relieves infemntion = 
courages quick met of 
healthy, smooth skin. 


3. ‘Starves’ pimples. Oil- 
absorbing action works to 
dry up ies fast and 
remove the excess oil that 
can woh, res and ‘feed" 
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SKIN-COLORED ... 
Hides Pimples While it Works 


CLEARASIL ends embarrassment of pim- 
ples instantly while it works fast to clear 
them up. It is greaseless, stainless, pleas- 
ant to use. 

Floats out blackheads. CLEARASIL softens 
and loosens blackheads, so they ‘float’ 
out with normal washing. Guaranteed 
to work for you or money back. In tube 
69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting lotion squeeze 
bottle, $1.25 (no fed. tax). At all 
counters. 


: how oh in clear. [am 
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em Fast! 


JANICE BAILEY, Freshmen, El 
Segundo High School, Calif., says: 
“1 felt awful when my face broke 
out, but Lwas sure the summer sun 
would help. Instead the pimples only 
got worse! That's when I got busy 
with Clearasil, and it sure work 


wonders to clear up my skin!" 


| Doctors’ tests prove Clearasii will 
| work for you. In tests by Skin Spe- 
tients, “ 


cialists on more than 300 
» 9 out of 10 cases of pimples 


completel y 
improved while usin 
Guaranteed to work 
money 


SPECIAL OFFER NOW: For 2 
weeks’ supply of CLEARASIL, 
send name, address and 15¢ 
to Dept. JT-2, cLEARASIL, 
122 East 42nd Street, 
New York, New York. 





cleared up or definitely 
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IS WOMAN’S PLACE IN THE HOME 
—ONLY? Yes, replied many of you— 
especially if there are small children in 
the family. A mother’s job is full time, 
you say, and if she’s going to do justice 
to her home, her children, and her 
husband, she cannot hold a second full- 
time job. 

Others of you said no, buat you 
qualified your no answers by saying 
that when small children are involved, 
a woman is needed more at home than 
she would be otherwise. You also said, 
however, that a woman should help 
with the family income and should be 
able to use her talents im the business 
world. She should be able to develop 
interests outside her home if she can 
do so without neglecting her family. 

Here are some representative letters: 


As a teen-ager, I feel that woman’s 
place is very definitely in the home 
while her children are young. When she 
has outside obligations, she tends to 
neglect her cliildren simply because 
she does not have the time and energy 
required to carry out her domestic ob- 
ligations. 

Nevertheless, one should not be too 
dogmatic in condemning the working 
mother. There are times when econom- 
ic conditions make it essential for the 
mother to work. Then, too, as the chil- 
dren become older and less dependent 
upon her, an outside interest might well 
be a tonic to the mother’s morale. 
Everyone needs a change from time to 
time—and the mother is no exception. 

Janet M. Griffin 
Father McDonald Memorial H. S$. 
St. Lavrent, Quebec, Canada 


The women of today are enjoying 
more freedom than ever before. Most 
women are no longer bound entirely to 
the house and family. This is a product 
of progress, and it should be enjoyed 
to the fullest. What I don’t like, how- 
ever, is the fact that women are taking 
the man’s position as head-of-the-house. 
Women should be respected by children 
and husband alike, but respect does 
not mean women should “wear the 
pants in the family.” 


Gory Motrke 
Winona (Minn.) H. $. 


Women are just as capable as men, 
and maybe even more so, in many jobs; 
therefore, they should do those jobs, as 
long as the jobs don’t interfere with the 
home lives of the women’s families. 

Eileen Schmidt 
Chilton (Wis.) H. $. 


Married women should not work out- 
side their homes. Young couples should 


not get married if the husband is not 
making enough money to support a wife 
and family. When the working wife 
comes home, she is tired and has no 
time to do her housework properly. 
Most of all, I don’t see how a man can 


have any respect for himself if his wife . 


has to help support the family. 
Neil Nightengale 
Hempten (Va.) H. 5S. 


No one can take the place of a 
mother. When a working mother does 
find time for her children, she is often 
cross and irritable because of her out- 
side work. This does not lead to a happy 
home life. 


Carol Cripe 
Delphi (ind.) H. S. 


I think women should have jobs out- 
side their homes. Women play an im- 
portant role in the vafious jobs of the 
community. Even though men are the 
breadwinners, the extra money comes 
in handy. 

Jimmy Flynt 
Santa Maria (Calif.) H. S$. 


A woman should have many outside 
interests. Being a mere housewife does 
not necessarily make a happy wife or 
woman. By having an outside interest, 
the woman makes a happier home. 


Frances Goldberg 
Floral Park, N. Y. 


Women who have families and want 
to give those families the love and af- 
fection they need should stay home. 
The only exceptions should be if the 
husband is ill or cannot work or if the 
woman is a widow and needs a job to 
give her family the proper care. 

Donald Weavers 
Doniphan (Neb.) H. $. 


I do not think that woman's place is 
in the home only. The woman of today 
has responsibilities in the civilization 
of the world. She is needed for jobs that 
cannot be handled by men. An outside 


job makes a woman feel secure, inde- 
pendent, and responsible. 

Jewel Lee Leonard 

Bogue Chitte (Miss.) H. &. 


Women have many different talents 
that can be used in business, home, and 
in the church. I believe a woman can 
take care of a business job and still care 
for her family. When there are small 
children in the family, however, it 
would be better for a woman to be in 
the home. 


Mike Moss 
Siloam Springs (Ark.) H. $. 


Women have equal, if not more, in- 
telligence than men. A smart woman 
can handle a job and a family as well. 


Holy 
New York, N.Y. 


The mother’s place is in the home, 
but I think that she would.be a better 
mother if she got out and joined groups 
with other mothers of teen-agers. She 
would have a happier home life. 

dim Reed 
Greene (lowe) H. 5. 


In most cases, woman's place is in 
the home. It takes a very skillful person 
to successfully manage a career and a 
home at the same time. A woman 
should, however, have some outside ac- 
tivities or interests that will not make 
her neglect her family responsibilities. 


Morjorie Browning 
Sante Marie (Calif.) H. $. 


Ever since women were given the 
right to vote, they seem to have taken 
on many other liberties in running the 
house. In my opinion, women have been 
granted far too much freedom. They 
are not equal to men. 

Paul Heise 
Winona (Minn.) H. $. 





NEXT “JAM SESSION” TOPIC 


WHAT 1S YOUR MOST IMPOR- 
TANT GOAL IN HIGH SCHOOL? Is 
it to get good grades? To be in nu- 
merous extracurricular activities and 
be a “Big Wheel”? To have many 
friends? To be popular? To be an 
athletic star? Everyone has his own 
most important goal—what's yours? 

Mail your letters no later than 
February 17 to JAM SESSION, Scho- 
lastie Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Be sure 
to include your name, school, city, 
and state. 














A Guide to Building an LP Library 


> BARGAINS! How many times have 
beginning record collectors seen a 
sign: “Special—LP Masterpieces--Only 
$1.98!"—then, after buying the record, 
found the quality cf the record and 
performance anything but a bargain. 
Some people, unfortunately, discover 
the hard way that there are all sorts 
of third-rate LPs sold in all sorts of 
places at prices that look like a deal. 

But there are some tremendous LP 
bargains to be found—particularly on 
one label: Richmond. These are, by 
and large, LPs made in the 1950s (by 
first rate soloists and orchestras) which 
originally sold on the London label for 
$3.98 or more. Now that stereo is the 
thing, London has replaced these re- 
cordings in its catalog with new stereo 
performances—and repackaged the older 
monaural recordings under the Rich- 
mond label, selling at $1.98. The quali- 
ty of the sound is, understandably, not 
up to today’s stereo standards—but 
since London was a leader in monaural 
sound in the "50s, it's still way above 
average. 

Outstanding Richmond releases—both 
in quality of performance and sound— 
include: Ravel's La Valse and Mussorg- 
sky's Pictures at an Exhibition (An- 
sermet conducting); Rachmaninoff's 
Rhapsody on Paganini Theme (Katch- 
en, piano/London Philharmonic); Men- 
delssohn’s Violin Concerto (Campoli, 
violin/London Philh.); Debussy’s Noc- 
turnes, Stravinsky's Petrouchka (Anser- 
met); and the complete Bach Branden- 
burg Concertos (2 discs; Munchinger). 

RCA also has released some of its 
older monaural discs on the Camden 
label (also $1.98), but these are mostly 
recordings made in the 1930s and 
1940s. “Collectors,” however, will find 
many pre-hi-fi germs by great interpreters 
like Toscanini, Koussevitzky, Traubel, 
Pinza, etc. 


> BMOC. The Brothers Four have 
started giving the high-riding Kingston 
Trio a competitive run in popularity 
in the past months. The four young 
Washington Staters are a little mellow- 
er in most tunes than the three Calli- 
fornians (which may only reflect the 
growing trend in the pop field) yet have 
a clearly youthful spirit. Their newest 
LP: B(est) M(usic) O(n) C(ampus) [Co- 
lumbia CS8378 ]—offers Beautiful Brown 
Eyes, Well Well Well, When the Sun 
Goes Down, and nine others. 

-Roy HeEMMING 





0. Is there any way to make my same 
old page look special for a Valentine 
Dance? L.W., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


A. You can turn a so-what hairdo 
into a “smash’’—in minutes—with a 
spray that helps you style your hair 
yourself. For instance, here’s a trick 
you can do with Adorn. First, spray your page liberally. Then, 
flip up the ends—using short, choppy, comb strokes (see sketch). 
Result: a soft, sentimental look. Lacy, disarming as a hearts- 
and-flowers Valentine. Of course, no hair spray can be ex- 
pected to keep up a set, permanently. But once your hair has 
the body a good home permanent gives, you'll see how a light 
self-styling spray can help give a tired do new pizzaz! 


. I’m convinced my hair isn’t human—it’s a porcupine! Who 
could cope with it? G.H., Eugene, Oregon. 


A. You!...after you've learned how to 
subdue those “‘quills.’’ Lesson #1: fight 
bristles with bristles (100 hairbrush strokes 
per day). And don’t skimp on shampoo- 
creme rinse sessions. Keep your hair length 
medium to short, deftly shaped—and to hold 
its shape you'll want a home permanent— 
one dreamed up especially for your kind of 
hair. Did you know Toni gives you a choice 
of 3 waving lotions? There’s Regular, for 
normal hair; Gentle, for hair that waves 
easily; and Super—for hard-to-wave hair. 
Choose whichever’s best for you. 


Q. How do you keep a puffy hairdo from flattening out over- 
night? (I can’t sleep on rollers.) M.S., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


A. Pick up plump clumps of hair and wind them ‘round your 
finger (as you would on rollers). Anchor to your noggin in 
stand-up position, with bobby pins—tucked inside, close to 
scalp. Cover loosely with a net. Comes morning, brush them 
into their former poufed effect...maybe with a little back- 
combing, for added fullness. Let Carol Douglas “set you right” 


rt ates sma Q. I’m going on a sleighride party with a 
new date. What kind of hairstyle will stay 
presentable in case of a blizzard? R.D., 
Concord, New Hampshire. 


A. One that won't melt into soggy strag- 
gles after the first mile or two. Be carefree 
with a fluffy style, trimmed short to me- 
dium. Starts pretty, stays pretty—if your 
hair has the you-know-what that’s needed 
for bounce, weather-proofing. You can style 
your soft Toni curls loosely, if you like. 
They'll still be see-worthy—after the ump- 
teenth coffee round. Meanwhile, you'll go 
jingling along, minus flurry-worries. 


Do you need hair care help? Right now—rush your nroblem to 
Carol Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 54, Illi- 
nois. Include complete name and address. 




















QUARTERBACKS 


Player, School, State 

Mike Brown, (Ferndale) Mich. __ A 
Bill Fletcher, (South Side) Memphis, ‘Tenn. “% 
John Hankinson, (Edina) Minn. 
John Huarte, (Mater Dei) Santa Ana, Calif. 
Mike Matson, (Lakewood) Colo. sss 
Fred Mazurek, (Redstone Twp.) Republic, Pa. 
Joe Nameth, (Beaver Falls) Pa. 
Ron Tuthill, (Rockingham) N.C. 


HALFBACKS 


Ronnie Bliey, (Tilden) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Frank Bunch, (Lawrenceville School) N. J. _ 
Jon Chesser, (Mesa) Ariz. ‘poe 
Mike Derrick, (Brookland-Cayce) $.C. 
Budgie Ford, (Taylor) Tex. 

Bert Gravitt, (Denver City) Tex. 
Doster Griffith, (Hokes Biuff) Ala. a 
Bob Kelley, (Weirton) W. Va. 

Charles King, (Alliance) Ohio 

Kent McCloughan, (Broken Bow) v) Neb. _ 
Bill Mackey, (East Bakersfield) Calif. 
Mike Minix, (Paintsville) Ky. 

Kent Nance, (Madera) Calif. 
Pat Screen, (Jesuit) New Orleans, la 
James Sidle, (Banks) Birmingham, Alo. __ 
Tommy Vaughn, (Troy) Ohio 


FULLBACKS 


Rich Butkus, (Vocational) Chicago, Wl. __ 
Bob , (Watertown) Mass. 
Mike Curtis, (Montgomery) Rockville, Md. 
Tucker Frederickson, (So. Broward) Fic. ___ 
Art Hastings, (Massillon) Ohio 
Earl Hawkins, (Petersburg) Va. 
Ernie Koy, Jr., (Bellville) Tex. 
Beb Quist, (Cent. Catholic) Gr. Rapids, Mich. 


Dick Adams, (Mason City) lowa 
Lawrence Elkins, (Brownwood) Tex. 
Dick Emerson, (Miami Senior) Fila. 
Ralph Farmer, (Madison West) Wis. 





Frank Gallagher, (St. James) Chester, Pa. 
6 


Kirk Kressler, (Berwick) Pa. 
William tude, (Martins Ferry} Ohic 
John Maddox, (Magee) Miss. 








Player, School, State 
Scott Miller, (Kelso) Wash. 
Ben Mobley, (Montclair) N. J...____ 
Gerald Murphy, (Fenwick) Oak Park, Ill. 
Jerry Osler, (Audubon) N. J. 

David Pivec, (Patterson Park) Baltimore, Md. 
Dale Richter, (Longmeadow) Mass. 


TACKLES 


Dick Arrington, (Erie East) Pa. 

Bill Belew, (Sweetwater) Tex. = Ss 
John Boyette, (Byrnes) Duncan, $. C. 
Bob Conte, (New Rochelle) N. Y. 
Roddy Cutsinger, (Elk City) Oklo. _ 

James Farley, (Marietta) Ohio 
James Guy, (Waycross) Ga. = 
Bob Hopp, (Thornton Fractional No.) i. S 
Hoyt Keeney, (Douglas) Portland, Ore. __ 
Jock Mclaughlin, (Lake Washington) 

i 
Leon Poulsen, (Box Elder) 

Brigham City, Utah 
Brian Schweda, (Lawrence) Kan. _ 
Bobby Smith, (Burbank) San Antonio, Tex. 
Dave Trojano, (Brockton) Mass. 


GUARDS 


Don Croftcheck, (Redstone Twp.) 
Republic, Pa. 
Ted Dodson, (Midwest City) Okla. 
Ron Goldman, (Monrovia) Calif. 
Jesse Grant, (Corbin) Ky. 
Ted Lawrence, (So. Mountain) 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
George Pappas, (Hammond) Ind. 
Ernest Pilgreen, (R. E. Lee) Montgomery, Ala 
John Rappe, (McKinley) St. Lovis, Mo,_ 
Tom Tatem, (Norview) Norfork, Va. 
Pat Watson, (Meridian) Miss. 


CENTERS 


Russell Cooper, (Burlington) N. C. 
Rich Koeper, (Sequoia) Redwood City, Calif. 
Vernon McManus, (Baytown) Tex. 
James Murphy, (Santa Barbara) Calif. 
Pettee, (Manatee) Bradenton, Fic. 
Jack Price, (Milbonk) S$. D. 
Jack Strauch, (Nutley) N. J. 
Stan Tarter, (Nampa) ida. 
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1960 All-American H. S. Football Squad 


ANT a preview of the All-American 

college and pro stars of tomorrow? 
Then feast your eyes on Scholastic 
Magazines’ 1960 All-American H. S. 
squad. That's where they'll come from 
-just the way Bart Starr, Tommy Mc- 
Donald, Jimmy Brown, Paul Hornung, 
Milt Plum, Jon Amett, John Crow, Billy 
Cannon, Nick Pietrosante, Ernie Davis, 
Bobby Ferguson, Lenny Moore, and 
Joe Bellino did! 

Take a look at some of the feats of 
our 1960 wonders: 

Ernie Koy, Jr. piled up 2,306 yards 
and 35 touchdowns in leading Bellville 
to the Texas finals in its class. The 
team that beat Bellville was Denver 
City. Star of the champs was Bert 


Gravitt. During the season, Bert ram- 
bled for 333 points, tallied 49 touch- 
downs, averaged 9.3 yards per carry, 
and compléted 27 of 66 passes for 436 
yards and eight more t.d.’s. Brother! 

Fred Mazurek, an “A” student and 
piano genius, ran for 1,014 yards, com- 
pleted 36 of 51 passes for 669 yards, 
scored 13 touchdowns, and tossed for 
five more. He.was rated the greatest 
player in Pennsylvania. 

Close behind him was Joe Nameth of 
Beaver Falls, who hit on 85 of 124 
tosses (69%) for an astounding 1,511 
yards, including 12 touchdowns. 

John Hankinson of Edina, Minn., 
completed 70 of 112 tosses for 1,359 
yards and_rushed for 560 more yards. 


Ronnie Bliey, the most exciting run 
ner in New York City history, chalked 
up 138 points in only six games, most of 
them on runs over 60 yards! No op 
ponent held him to less than two t.d.s 

Bill Mackey of East Bakersfield, 
Calif., averaged 18 yards per carry and 
three 40-yard runs per game! 

Doster Griffith of Hokes Bluff, Ala 
gained 2,078 yards running, scored 178 
points, averaged 43.4 yards punting 
and completed 43 of 81 passes for 915 
more yards. 

Tommy Vaughn of Troy, Ohio, broke 
his school record (set by Bobby Fergu 
son) by scoring 514 points in three 
years, 230 of them in 1960. 

~Heaman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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F.Y.1. 
(Oontinued from page 26) 


son Square Station, N.Y.C. 10; Techni- 
cal Extension Service, Inc., 142 Living- 
ston St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y.; Dept. of 
Church Vocations, United Lutheran 
Church in America, 231 Madison Ave., 
N.Y.C. 16; National Science Teachers 
Assn., 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. (single copy free); Admissions 
ce, Texas Woman's Univ., Drawer 
A, Univ. Hill Station, Denton, Texas; 
School and College Relations, Boston 
Univ., 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
15, Mass.; Simmons College, 300 The 
Fenway, Boston 15, Mass.; Director, 
Future Teachers of America, 1201-16th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C.; (teaching 
the deaf) Alexander Graham Bell Assn. 
for the Deaf, 1537 35 St. Washington 
7, D. C. (single copies free); Inde- 
pendent Schools Education Board, 186 
Center Street, Milton 86, Mass.; Na- 
tional Education Assn., 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (25 cents); 
Office of Admissions, Washington State 
Univ., Pullman, Washington; Publica- 
tions Manager, California State Poly- 
technic College, San Luis Obispo, Calif.; 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 East 48th St., N.Y.C. 17; (art) Crayon, 
Water Color and Craft Institute, 420 
Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 17. (Free with 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. ) 
Trades (skilled): National Association of 
Manufacturers, 2 East 48th St., N-Y.C. 


17; Public Relations Staff, General Mo- 
tors Corporation, Warren, Mich.; U. S. 
Employment Service, Washington 25, 
D.C.; National Assn. of Plumbing Con- 
tractors, 1016-20th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.; School College Relations, 
PERS B6e, Navy Annex, Bureau of Na- 
val Personnel, Washington 25, D.C.; 
(tree surgeon) Davey Tree Expert Co., 
Kent, Ohio. 

Traffic Manager: New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., Box 51, Madison Square Sta- 
tion, N.Y.C. 10; Director of Admissions, 
Tri-State College, Angola, Ind. 

Trucking Workers: Director of Admissions, 
Tri-State College, Angola, Ind.; (mate- 
rial handling) The Material Handling 
Institute, Inc., One Gateway, Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. 

Veterinary Medicine: U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. Washington 
State Health Council, 1105 Smith Tower, 
Seattle 4, Washington; Rutgers College 
of Agriculture, New Brunswick, N.J. 

X-Ray Technician: Washington State Health 
Council, 1105 Smith Tower, Seattle 4, 
Wash.; U. S. Office of Education, Dept. 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Youth Services: Personnel Dept., Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A., 830 Third Ave., 
N.Y.C, 22. 


OTHER SOURCES 
In addition to sources listed above, you 
may buy inexpensive (25¢ or less) guid- 
ance pamphlets from Chronicle Guidance 


Publications, Moravia, N. Y., or Personnel 
Services, Box 306, Jaffrey, N. H. Eastman 
Kodak, 343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y., 
has a free booklet entitled “What Industry 
Looks for in the High School Graduate.” 

Be sure to check your public or school 
library for the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, published by the U. S. Department 
of Labor. It contains information on 600 
occupations. The Occupational Outlook 
Report Series features single reprints of oc- 
cupations covered in the handbook (avail- 
able from Supt. of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C., range from 5¢ to 20¢). Usually 
the employment departments of individual 
states offer bulletins describing job oppor- 
tunities in different fields, with emphasis 
on conditions within the state. 

A very fine careers booklet—which also 
covers the field of scholarships quite ex- 
tensively—is Need a Lift? published by the 
American Legion. It costs 15¢ from Schol- 
arship Information Service, The American 
Legion, P. O. Box 1055, Indianapolis 6, 
Ind. You ...and Your Career analyzes 
118 careers with special coverage on ca- 
reers in science (available from Collier's 
Encyclopedia, Library and Educational Di- 
vision, 640 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 19 (50¢). 


_The American Personnel and Guidance 


Association, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C., is another 
good source for inexpensive general guid- 
ance information. 

A series of pamphlets, ranging from 15¢ 
to 45¢, has been prepared by the Women’s 
Bureau of the Dept. of Labor, and deals 


exclusively with employment for women. 





IS ONE OF THESE IN YOUR 
FUTURE ?. ust tor e moment, iook with a very personal 


eye at the challenging tools of the pharmacist or the chemist, the 
biologist or the engineer. Would it interest you to master these tools 
and disciplines, to employ them in discovering and producing drugs 
to safeguard health and to cure disease? Then there may be a stimu- 
lating direction of study ahead — and, later, a rewarding place for you 
at The Upjohn Company. 


We are pharmaceutical manufacturers, makers of more than 500 
drugs prescribed by your doctor and dispensed by your pharmacist. 
From Upjohn research laboratories have come a significant number 
of new medicines: compounds for arthritis, for pneumonia, for nutri- 
tional deficiencies, for diabetes. 


Our most important need—and the most important need of other 
pharmaceutical manufacturers —is for pharmacists, biologists, chem- 
ists and engineers. These are the specialists who discover, analyze, 
test and produce new drugs. At Upjohn, these experts work on the 
frontiers of science. Enjoying the prestige and rewards to which skill 


and education entitle them, they also feel the deep satisfaction of 
contributing’to the well-being of man. 


If you are interested in learning how you may develop the skill and 


ability to win yourself a place in the pharmaceutical field, by all 
means ask us for further information. 


(Upfohn |... Upiohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
The Upjohn Company, Dept. 914, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Please send me, without obligation, the pamphiets | have checked: 
What is a Chemist? (1) What is a Pharmacist? [) 


What is a Biologist? (1) What is an Engineer? [) 
What is a Medical Technologist? (1) 














STATE... 
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NEW! SCIENCE FAIR PROJECT KITS! 
Materials—tdeas for Your “Science Fair’ Entry! 
MOLECULE AND CRYSTAL MODELS KIT—Rods and 

. plus directions— 


; $2.50 Postpaid 
NUMBER SYSTEMS ABACUS — icine a =. 
exhibit demonstrating sumber system the 
jecimal system 
Steck Ne. 70,334-ER $4.25 Postpaid 
SOIL TESTING KIT—Basis for many fascinating es- 
periments regarding growth of plants. ete. — 

Stock No. 60,118-ER - $2.00 Postpaid 
TOPOLOGY—All the ingredients for s project on 4 color 
map prublems, Moebius strips, ete. —- 

Steck No. 70,353-ER $6.00 Postpaid 
CRYSTAL GROWING KIT—Grow breathtaking display 


“ large — with this set 
Steck No. 70,336-ER $9.50 Postpaid 
Order be Stock No. —Send Check or MO 
atisfaction or Money Bac 
FRee— Write fer Giant Catacos- eR 
144 Pages—Over |.000 Gargains—Science, Math, Optics! 


EDIGUND SCIENTIFIC c., Berrington 10, N. J. 


STAMPS 


Read This First 





tis 
ah 
NACIONES UNIDAS BO?®S 


cc: bag contains a 700 
genuine foreign postage stamps 
from more than 50 strange coun- 
tries in far-way Asia. Ew . 
Africa, South Seas, etc.' Un- 
picked, unsorted — just as re- 
ceived from foreign natives. 
banks, missionaries, Nobody 
knows what's inside! A Big 
Bag of fun for 








Lue mamnis & €o., Dope 6734, seston 17, mans 
RAS icn antv VOL 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS 
APPROVALS. 





UP TO Yet WRITE TODAY! 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION = FREE! 
Includes poeny Early Castes F. =-4 
Animals 
an 


Colonies — High Value Pictorials 

Complete Collection plus pe iitestreted Magazine ai) 
free with approvals Send posiage. 

GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. $B, Toronto, Can. 





25 Different Large A222", oie nbs 


This Specic!l Offer made so you can see 
our Low Priced United Stotes Approvals. 
100 different stamps from Europe, = Sc 
TATHAM ST 
for price lists and approvals for 


LINCOLN STAMP CO., St. Catharines 112. Ontario, Can. 
Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 

FREE TRIANGLES! 
Spruceland D076, Box 2, F. P. Sta., Spgfid, Mass. 


STAMP COLLECTION ONLY 
etc. 5¢ to in ‘STAMP Company aay.  Sortnafeld 
4 different Mint 1956 FIPEX to all requests 5< 





WORLD WIDE STAMPS PLUS Dic- 


JZ \tlowanv-finden ie % Suh 


Gap p) pais. se 


wneoeat SIMPSON INC. 
Box 105 Dest. Sm Bethel. 








HHTNVE AMNNHARMEALSO 


NATIONS UNITES 


Pictured above is the first United Na- 
tions commemorative stamp for 1961, 
to be issued February 13. This new 
stamp honors the International Court 
of Justice. This is a world court where 
governments, rather than individuals, 
can bring certain problems for settle- 
ment. The International Court has 15 
judges, all elected by the U. N. General 
Assembly. 

The stamp'’s design shows an arm 
holding the balance scales, which sym- 
bolize justice. It will be issued in two 
denominations: a 4-cent value printed 
in brown, black, and yellow; and an 8- 
cent value in green, black and yellow. 

Coming events: stamp collectors 
everywhere are waiting with interest to 
learn what stamps will be issued by the 
new U. S. Postmaster General, J. Ed- 
ward Day. Under Former Postmaster 
General Summerfield, more stamps were 
printed in 1960 than during any other 
year, but there were only 33 new issues. 
The record year for new stamp issues 
was 1940, when 44 new stamps made 
their appearance—35 of them the Fa- 
mous American series. In our opinion, 
many of the 1960 issues were far from 
attractive in either color or design. What 
do you think? 


atherdmebed 


As proof that stamps can be beauti- 
ful, above are two of four recent Neth- 
erlands New Guinea butterfly stamps. 
On each stamp is an inscription giving 
the scientific name of the butterfly pic- 
tured. At the left is the Papilio pera- 
disea, and at the right the Thysonotis 
danis ~M. Ronan 


i "Tops, don’t miss. Mii" Good. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


"FLAMING STAR (20th Century- 
Fox. Produced by David Weisbart. 
Directed by Don Siegel.) 


Elvis Presley plays a different and 
quite serious role in this western about 
the misundersty ndings and fights that 
occurred between Indians and white 
settlers in the 1870's. As Pacer Burton, 
the son of an Indian mother (Dolores 
Del Rio) and a white father (John 
McIntire), Elvis lives contentedly with 
his white half-brother in this happy 
family. But their happiness is shattered 
when the Kiowas, resentful because the 
settlers are encroaching on their land, 
start raiding the whites, who demand 
to know what side the Burtons are on 
Then, the Kiowa Indians insist that half- 
Indian Pacer Burton join their cause. 
Perhaps the most interesting thing about 
this movie is that neither Indians nor 
whites are portrayed as blameless, and 
the Burtons are unwilling fighters. Al- 
though the film has too much violence, 
it presents a strong argument for tol- 
erance; and Presley handles himself 
well in the role of a young man caught 
in the middle. 


“i” THE WIZARD OF BAGHDAD 
(20th Century-Fox. Produced by Sam 
Katzman. Directed by George Sher- 


man.) 


This is a mixture of old-fashioned 
fantasy and modern dialogue. The com- 
bination doesn’t quite come off, but 
some of the technical tricks are effec- 
tive, and the attractive cast works hard 
to put over the wisecracks and jokes. 
As the wizard of Baghdad who's given 
a convenient flying horse by a junior 
genie-man, actor Dick Shawn provides 
most of the fun, especially after he fails 
on his job and loses his magic powers; 
then his beautiful flying horse becomes 
a bony nag that talks! Dick redeems 
himself by helping destiny bring to 
gether a handsome prince (Barry Coe) 
and a lovely princess (Diane Baker), 
in spite of the machinations of the 
wicked villain (John Van Dreelen) 
The film will appeal to audiences who 
like their plots simple and their slap 
stick broad, and who will not be dis- 
turbed when the talkirig horse tells 
Dick: “Single-handed you set magic 
back 500 years.” 

—Puuie T. Hartunc 
Movie Check List on p. 58 
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Show of the Week: Sooner or later, 
most of Scholastic’s readers wil] be 
faced with the problem of gaining ad- 
mission to college. This Sunday, CBS’ 
The Twentieth Century examines “The 
College Panic.” You'll meet representa- 
tives of several colleges, as well as high 
school students, and hear what the situ- 
ation is now and what it will probably 
be like in the next few years. 


> On Wednesday, Feb. 8, NBC's Perry 
Como Show will have Eydie Gormé 
and pianist Andre Previn as guests. 

That same day, CBS’ U. S. Steel Hour 
will do a play called “The Big Splash,” 
with Arlene Francis and Jack Carson. 
> On Thursday, Feb. 9, an NBC spe- 
cial, Remember How Great, gives us a 
look at some of the greatest songs of the 
past few decades 
> Sunday, as usual, has many good pro 
grams. CBS’ Sunday Sports Spectacular 
will review the 1960 Olympics, both 
summer and winter, interviewing some 
of the U, S. winners and showing tapes 
of the actual events, 

Also on CBS, there’s another Neu 
York Philharmonic Young People’s 
Concert, with Leonard Bernstein con- 
ducting. This time it’s a salute to Aaron 
Copland’s birthday, with the famed 
American composer appearing in per- 
son, along with baritone William War- 
field. 
> Family Classics, which has been pre- 
senting its dramas in two episodes on 
successive nights, changes format with 
its program over CBS on Monday, Feb. 
13. This play, “The Heiress,” will be 
done on one night. “The Heiress” comes 
from a stage play, which in turn was 
adapted from a _ near-classic novel, 
“Washington Square,” by Henry James. 

NBC’s new Civil War dramatic series, 
The Americans, this Monday tells a 
story based on fact. “The Rebellious 
Rose” is taken from history and tells 
of a Confederate spy 
> On Tuesday, Feb. 14, there’s an NBC 
White Paper special. The subject is 
‘Panama,” and it looks at both the 
canal and the country. 

Also on Tuesday, there’s another pro- 
gram of geographical and historical in- 
terest, That is ABC’s Expedition! which 
this week tells of the pioneering voyage 
of the USS Triton. The submarine made 
the world’s first underwater trip around 
the world, just a year ago this month. 
The program will show some films of 
that event. —Dicx Kemer 





new Helene Curtis }indac 


helps end acne blemishes 
and embarrassment... fast! 


Hides pimples while it helps heal them... keeps acne a secret ‘til it’s gone! 


Keep acne your secret—yours 
alone, with Endac, developed es- 
pecially for teen-agers! Endac hides 
pimples while it helps heal them, 
because it’s skin-colored to biend 
perfectly with your skin. And 
Endac makes your skin feel so 
nice you /ike to “wear” it! 

In addition to working wonders 
for your appearance and morale, 
Endac works three ways to speed 
healing of blemishes and pimples: 
1. Endac dissolves pimple cap... 
penetrates beneath the surface of 
the blemish .. . clears clogged pores 


to end acne problems 


Handy purse-size 
medicated aecne- 
stick $1 or tube 
88c.. .at all drug 
counters. 


endac 


of excess oils, dirt and make-up. 


2. Endac destroys acne-causing 
bacteria . . . helps prevent scar- 
ring and pitting. 


3. Endac antiseptically cleanses 
and dries up pimples quickly ... 
relieves inflammation. 

Endac loosens blackheads so 
soap and water float them away. 
Endac leaves your skin smoother, 
finer-textured. And it’s so pleasant 
to use . . . odorless, greaseless and 
stainless. End your acne problems 
with Endac today. 


Betore bed, use new Endec Anti- 
septic Skin Cleanser to suppiement 
the healing medications that Endac 
ofiers during the day. It penetrates 
into pores, cleans deep, deep down, 
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These schools offer excellent courses in 
verious fields. Be sure to write them for 
free catalogues. And when you do, please 
mention the name of this magazine. 
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COLLEGES 








WHEN YOU CHOOSE 
YOUR COLLEGE... 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


offers you the best of both! 
A PLACE TO LEARN 








career a richly rewarding experience. 
A PLACE TO LIVE 
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CARNEGIE 
college: of 
FINE ARTS 


ARCHITECTURE - DRAMA 
MUSIC - GRAPHIC ARTS 
PAINTING - DESIGN - SCULPTURE 


BFA and MFA degrees 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Schentey Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 
OF ART 


Modern career college for 
today's artists, designers 
and art teachers. Coed. 
Accredited. 4year B.F.A. 
or B.S. degrees. Also Eve- 
ning Division and Summer 
Workshops for students 
and teachers. Catalogs. 
E. M. Benson, Dean. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM COLLEGE OF ART 


DEPT. C, BROAD & PINE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 








-— MEDICAL 
TECHNOLOGY 


ONE-YEAR co-ed course under personal supervision of physi- 
cians. Students acquire MT. registration at graduation. Day 
Sessions only. Request Catalog 1) 
aise 6 MONTH course in 
MEDICAL LABORATORY AND X-RAY 
morning afternoon and evening sessions 
FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For Short Courses Request Catsiog 22 
For 29 years, MANHATTAN TRAINING has 
prepared men smd women for distinctive careers, 


Licensed by MY State Education Dept. 
MANHATTAN MEDICAL ASSTS’ SCHOOL 
7e0 Oresduny (ot S7W St, 0.1.6. PL 7.0278 


REAL JOB Secuasty rY for LIFE! 
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in great demand everywhere. 
offers you more . 
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NATIONAL ASSOC. 0 
as Dept. 2-6, 3839 White Pinins Rd., New York 67, W.Y. 
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SECRETARIES 


Write for your copy! 
This interesting pictorial booklet gives 
facts about eae oe aoe deserines 
MSOE's ied and Engineering 


= t tells you about degrees you can 
the Schoo!’ 8 facilities, ehotgession, 
fnencial aids, and Pre Program 


a today giving terest and 
fo cbligation “$5.28, 028 8 North 
Lt. —y ‘Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 








MEDICAL 


Co-ed. 1 year courses. 


ASSISTANTS 
LAB & X-RAY | 
TECHNOLOGISTS | 


CAL Kecep- 
tionist, in basic nursing arts and lab 
theory. Leads to high caring career, Credit granted 
toward resident training Write for Hookiet HS 


CARNEGIE INSTITUT Arproved | 


Cleveland, Los Angeles, Detroit, New ~y Write 
Catalog, Dept. RE, 4707 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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Sherwood Music School ™*'","" 4." 


reer. Two and three-year certificate courses and four-year 
degree courses. Faculty of distinguished musicians Member 
Nat. Asen. Sehis. Mus. State ecer ulpped 
building on lakefrom. Dormitory women dev) 
1805. Catalog. 1016 &. Michigan =. Chieage 5, iN 
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COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 


Harold Zuckerman, School and College | 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West | 


42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 


here. Sorry, mo answers by personal 
letter. 


Q. I plan to become a pharmacist. 
What opportunities are there for one 
prepared for this career? Where can 
I obtain further information?—]. P., 
Seattle, Wash. 


A. Modern pharmacy is a profes- 
sion, a business, and a science. The fill- 
ing of prescriptions, sales, research, and 
teaching are all possibilities for the 
trained pharmacist. In high school you 
should take courses in mathematics, 
chemistry, and physics. Some pharmacy 
schools require at least two years of col- 
lege study before admission. Accredited 
schools of pharmacy are offering to high 
school graduates a five-year program 
combining liberal arts courses with the 
study of pharmacy. On graduation from 
pharmacy school, you will find oppor- 
tunities in retail, hospital, or industrial 





and rapidly expanding. The short- 
age of good trained artists today is 
expected to continue indefinitely. 
Earnings depend on skill and expe- 
rience but many commercial artists 
now earn upwards from $150 a week. 
Top artists earn $25,000 a year and 
sometimes much more. 





pharmacies, as well as in sales or teach- | Does all this interest you? Then 
ing. Employment may be had with | what you need first is a professional 
private industry or with government | estimate of your talent. This will tell 
agencies. Write to Charles Pfizer Co., | you whether you have talent that 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y., 
for a copy of “Your Career Opportuni- 
ties in Pharmacy.” 


Q. I am interested in becoming an 
optometrist. What high school prepara- 
tion is necessary? Where can I get fur- 
ther information on this career?—R. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


A. The optometrist is 
and to prescribe the type of lenses or 
exercises that may be required by the 
patient. (An optician is a skilled crafts- 
man who fills prescriptions, 
lenses, and dispenses them in a retail 


store.) While the optometrist does not | 


have medical training, he needs the 
specialized instruction available in 


schools of optometry. The best prepa- | 
ration for this work is the successful | 
completion of your high school’s col- | 
lege-preparatory program, with empha- | 


sis on science and mathematics. For 


further information write to the Ameri- | 
can Optometric Assoc., 4030 Chouteau | 


Ave., St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


trained to) 
make an internal examination of the eye | 





grinds | 


ILLUSTRATOR 


Let’s say you have always liked to 
draw. You doodle while you tele- 
phone. You find it’s fun to sketch. 
Drawing seems natural to you. 

In thinking about your future, 
I’m sure you have wondered about 
the art field. Should you consider 
commercial art as a career? Or 
should you go on drawing and maybe 
painting just as a hobby? 

Perhaps you already know that 
commercial art can be anything from 
drawing fashions to illustrating 
magazine or paperback covers—from 
designing greeting cards to illustrat- 
ing children’s books—from creating 
cartoons for newspapers or televi- 
sion to painting portraits. 

Advertising itself calls for art of 
many types, as you can see by leafing 
through newspapers and magazines, 
and noticing the billboards. 

For any young person with draw- 
ing talent, commercial art is well 


| worth considering. The field is large 


warrants training for a career. 

I will be happy to send you the 
art talent test our school has devised 
for this purpose. (We have been 
teaching commercial art by corre- 
spondence for forty-seven years.) 

You take the test at home; then 
return it for an estimate of your 
talent without cost or obligation to 
you. Many of the commercial artists 
practicing today took this test 
before their professional training. I 
urge you to take this test if what 
appeals to you is a career in art. 


as /ART INSTRUCTION, ING. 
Studio 2581 
500 So. 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Please send me your Art Career Talent 
Test, without cost or obligation. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
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NATIONAL CLOSING DATE 


MARCH 1 
1961 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Writing 
Awards 


Sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


More than $4,700 in cash prizes, 
plus college scholarships, Sheaffer 
Skripsert fountain pens and other 
honors for creative writing by stu- 
dents in senior and junior high 
schools. 


For free rules folder write: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 





Light of Truth 


The German philosopher, Immanuel 
Kant, arrived home from a party in 
high spirits, His housekeeper, knowing 
his nearsightedness, said: “How did 
you find your way home on such a dark 
night?” Kant replied: “Oh, my host lent 
me a lantern, so that I could see with- 
out difficulty.” 

The anti-climax came in a note from 
his host: “Dear Kant, will you please 
return the canary and cage you took 


with you last night?” 
Quote 


Homebody 


He: “Marry me, darling, and I'll make 
you the happiest woman in fifty states.” 
She: “No, thank you. None of this 


life in a trailer for me!” 
Home Potks 


All-day Hole 


The beginning golfer had hired the 
golf pro to teach him the finer points of 
the game. After several lessons, he still 
showed little improvement but his en- 
thusiasm was undiminished. As they 
started out one morning, the novice in- 
quired anxiously, “When do I use the 
putter?” 

The weary pro shrugged slightly and 
replied, “Some time before dark, I hope.” 


American Mercury 


Frankness 


Sign on a small service station at edge 
of a Western desert: 

“Don’t ask us for any information. If 
we knew anything, we wouldn't be 


here.” 
Florida Oraage Peel 


Washout 
When a flood washed out the rail- 


road to a small city where he was 
scheduled to make an address, the late 
Vice-President, Charles G. Dawes, tele- 
graphed the chairman of the committee: 
“Cannot arrive on time. Washout on 
line.” 

He was nonplussed to receive the 
forthcoming answer. “Never mind wash. 
Buy another shirt at our expense and 
come anyway.” , 

The Balance Sheet 


Flying High 
Jack: “I-know two ‘aviators who are 
rich and famous.” 
Jill: “Has success 
heads?” 


Jack: “No, they're just plane folks.” 
Wall Street Journal 


gone to their 
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Personal Touch 


A customer waiting for a smtall job 
to be done on his car, watched a me- 
chanic change the oil in another’ car 
without spilling a drop, check the radi- 
ator, clean the windshield, wipe away 
all the greasy finger marks, place a clean 
cloth over the upholstery, wash his 
hands thoroughly, and drive the car 
slowly out to the street curb. 

“Now, there’s a real mechanic,” the 
customer observed. 

“Oh,” explained the foreman, “that's 


his own car.” 
ideas for Better Living 


Always Obliging 


Joseph Choate, the famed lawyer, 
was standing outside a London club. 
One of the members, a haughty British 
nobleman, mistook him for the doorman 
and barked at him, “Call me a cab.” 

“All right,” said Choate. “You're a 


cab.” 
Joo McCarthy, American Weekly 


Native Logic 


On a breathless day under a burn- 
ing desert sun, a traveler met a family 
of nomads. The husband was riding 
a camel and the wife plodded along 
behind, carrying a baby. After an ex- 
change of greetings, the traveler ven- 
tured a mild criticism of the domestic 
transport arrangements. 

“Why don’t you let your wife ride?” 
he asked. 

“She can’t,” replied the native. “She 
hasn't got a camel.” 

Red Skelton American Mercury 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Dreme—(D); Comedy—it) Musical—(M) Doeu- 
mentery—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


“www Three Worlds of Gulliver (D); 
Sundowners (D); Alamo (D); Swiss Fam- 
ily Robinson (D). 

i Exodus (D); Magnificent Seven (D); 
Wackiest Ship in the Army (C); High 
Time (D); Ten Who Dared (D). 
Seven Ways from Sundown (W); Lost 
World (D); Ice Palace (D). 

“Key Witness (D); All the Fine Young 
Cannibals (D). 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Confucius say: 
“Most wise idea for school boy or girl...an Olympia Precision Portable!” 


... and a word to the wise should be sufficient—for the magnificent German-made Olympia makes 
short work of any assignment—easier, faster, finer! A breeze to operate, it’s fully-equipped with the 
most advanced and worthwhile typing features. There’s even convenient half-spacing—ideal for ruled 
index cards, tabulations and equations. Front-set tabs, too! See—test—compare an Olympia before you 
decide on any other portable. One can be yours for just pennies a day! One-year national warranty. 
“aoe ee FP ww ee Se we =—ws | wo a eer es oe 


FREE- OLYMPIA TYPE STYLE and COLOR SELECTOR GUIDE! 
A unique “Selector Wheel” displaying the 16 distinc- 
tive type styles and seven handsome color options 
available on Olympia DeLuxe Portables. Send for 
yours today. 

OLYMPIA DIVISION — Dept. S-10 
Inter-Continental Trading Corporation 

90 West Street , New York 6, N.Y. 
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BUT WHAT 
PRACTICAL USE 
DOES THIS 


COLLEGE REPORTER... 


. : ; : WE DON’T KNOW YET, CHIP 
- : IN MOST WAYS, IT BEHAVES 
« of : — > JUST LIKE THE LIVING NERVE 
THE “USELESS” ; : ©. CELLS IN YOUR EARS AND 
“ ; HH , EYES. MAYBE IT CAN HELP 
‘ titi ses a . , 
’ ™H Ss 
DISCOVERY Po. SCENE: BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES, a>—~/— US Lene — 5 Goer sl 
‘ - - at NERVOUS SYSTEM “HEARS 
a WORLD CENTER OF COMMUNICATIONS ep AND “SEES 
BEE. Ste, SES RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT V, Lm — . 


} I DON'T GET IT. WHy SPEND ) | BUT I THOM GHT \ WRONG CHIP. WE STUDY ANYTHING 


| TIAAE AND MONEY ON YOU WORK / THAT AROUSES OUR CURIOSITY. THE 
| THINGS THAT ARE y ONLY ON MOTHER OF INVENTION IS OF TEN 
REALLY useless? / € 


PRACTICAL } SCIENTIFIC CURIOSITY, NOT 
> OF . Renee Ss 
To 

















NECESSITY. 











USELESS ? NOTHING 'S 
USELESS IN SCIENCE CHIP. 
WE HAVE DOZENS OF OTHER 
SCIENTIFIC THINGS LiKE 
THIS WHICH MAY SOME DAY 
OPEN WHOLE FRONTIERS 
OF RESEARCH 





[FOR EXAMPLE, IN 1932, A BELL TELEPHONE SCIENTIST | [OUR HORN ANTENNA TO MAKE THE MOST 
| DISCOVERED A PRINCIPLE FOR A LOW-NOISE RADIO ] SENSITIVE RECEIVER EVER BUILT FOR AMPLIFYING 
| RECEIVER CIRCUIT. BU 





| RECENTLY WE TOOK THE CIRCUIT PLUS OUR 
MASER AMPLIFIER 
HERE PLUS 


— 


WEAK VOICE RADIO SIGNALS IN SPACE | 
COMMUNICATIONS —PERFECT FOR PROJECT EH || 


- 








| THAT DISCOVERY, A RESULT OF SCIENTIFIC CURIOSITY. WAITED 
| SINCE 1932 TO BE USED — MORE THAN 25 YEARS! 














AND THAT'S JUST ONE EXAMPLE WHERE PURE } 1 SEE—AND 1 ALGO SEE THAT \ 
RESEARCH TURNED OUT TO BE "PRACTICAL"AS | | THIG ELECTRONIC NERVE CELL 
YOU CALLED IT, CHIP. IF WE STUDY ONLY THOSE HAS A PRACTICAL USE TO ME— / 
SUBJECTS THAT SEEM IMMEDIATELY PRACTICAL] | AN ARTICLE ON THE VALUE Jf 
Sz WE'D MAKE VERY LITTLE OF PURE RESEARCH FOR My 
SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS SCHOOL NEWSPAPER. 
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Cure for ‘‘Doldrums”’ 


In a time of change in other sub 
ject areas, the social studies are “in 
the educational doldrums” and “stand- 
ing still,” maintains the director of the 
John Hay Fellows Program. (This pro- 
gram provides fellowships to teachers 
for studies in the humanities.) 

Speaking before the United Par- 
ents Association’s annual conference in 
New York City last month, Charles R. 
Keller said the fact that there are 
practically no new trends” in the so- 
cial studies curriculum can be attrib- 
uted to three factors. He cited: 

1. The fact that “social studies is 
not a subject,” but “a group of sub- 
jects, frequently combined in inexact 
and confused ways.” As a start, Keller 
urged that “history and social sciences” 
be substituted for the term “social 
studies.” 

2. The “practically complete” break 
between social teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools and 
college teachers of history and social 
sciences. 


Keller 


studies 


maintained that both “have 
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College and Careers Issue 


; 
i This week's editions of Senior 
} Scholastic, World Week, Practi- 
} cal English, and Junior Scholastic 
) feature special articles on college 
and careers problems. Below, 
Miss Peach’s class learns early 
the pitfalls of college admissions. 
& 
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MISS PEACH 


gone their individual ways for years.” 
He said this is illustrated by the fact 
that “school people and school of edu- 
cation people” attend meetings of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
while “college people” attend meet- 
ings of the American Historical 
Association, the American Economic 
Association, or the American Political 
Science Association 

3. Too much emphasis on “creation 
of democratic attitudes and the mak- 
ing of good citizens rather than the 
content and the discipline contained 
in subjects as such.” 

The John Hay Fellows official said 
that the “essence of democracy can and 
should be taught in courses in history 
and the social sciences.” 

But, he said, “attitudes cannot and 
should not be taught in formal class- 
room situations. We weaken education 
when we try to do so. We should aban- 
don the idea that we can, or know 
how to, teach citizenship in school.” 

Rather, said Keller, students should 
“study subjects and become acquainted 
with facts and ideas Students 
should learn how to weigh evidence 
and to come to their own conclusions. 
Thus they will develop attitudes for 
themselves; thus hopefully they will 
become good citizens.” 

“Education in the schools,” said 
Keller, “must be education — not 
propaganda.” 

“New trends” will develop, said 
Keller, when these things happen: 

1. “We decide just what history and 
the social sciences should do in the 
educational process.” 


2. “The separate subjects are taught 
as separate subjects in courses with 
significant content and with interrela- 
tionships which, with some help, stu- 
dents will see for themselves.” 

3. “The present cyclical arrangement 
is replaced by a sequential set-up of 
courses. In the sequential set-up, 
courses become more mature and more 
demanding year by year.” 

4. “We do a better job of articulat- 
ing the work of one year with that of 
the next year than we are now doing, 
with resultant lessening of the boring, 
demotivating repetitiousness which is 
so common in the present social stud- 
ies curriculum.” 

5. “We acquaint students with cer- 
tain facts, but not all facts and not 
only facts. We should abandon the cur- 
rent tendency to cover everything, and 
use the sélective approach...” 

6. “We stress qualitative rather than 
just quantitative measurements of stu- 
dents’ progress. How much a student 
knows is important, not how many 
years he has studied a subject.” 

7. “We stress the ‘why’ and the 
‘what of it’ as well as the ‘what.’ ” 

8. “We get rid of the idea that any- 
body can teach history, and do a bet- 
ter job of educating teachers than we 
now do.” 


Aid Issue 


Five national Jewish organizations, a 
Protestant group for the separation of 
church and state, and the president of 
St. John’s Univ. in Jamaica, Queens, 
N.Y., added their voices last month to 
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THE CHILD SHOULD SELECT THE COLLEGE OF His CHOICE 
AT THE EARLIEST POSSIBLE MOMENT, MAKING CERTAIN 
THAT THE COLLEGE OF HiS CHOICE OFFERS HIM 
THE DESIRED COURSE OF STUDY. HAVING MADE 
HIS PLANS IN ADVANCE, HE MAY THEN ENTER 
THE COLLEGE OF Bis CHOICE WITH FULL CONFIDENCE.) 
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the controversy over federal aid to 
private and church schools raised by 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Roman Cath- 
olic archbishop of New York diocese. 

Their reactions followed those of 
Lutheran and Baptist spokesmen who 
took issue with Cardinal Spellman’s 
stand that federal aid should go to 
parochial and private schools as well 
as public schools. (See Jan. 25 Scho- 
lastic Teacher.) In stating his view, 
the Cardinal commented, “I cannot be 
lieve that Congress would discriminate 
against Lutheran, Baptist, Catholic, or 
Jewish parents—Americans all—in the 
allocation of educational funds.” (A full 
text of Cardinal Spellman’s statement 
appears in the Jan. 30 U.S. News and 
World Report.) 

In a published statement, the five 
Jewish groups said Cardinal Spellman’s 
stand “not only is at variance with pub- 
lic opinion but its effectuation would 
violate the United States Constitution.” 
The statement maintained that 
hibiting financial support of 
government funds “is 


pro- 
church 
schools out of 
founded upon a history of experience 
which has shown that religious liberty 
can be secured only when church and 
state are separate.” 

The Jewish organizations took this 
position 

“While it may appear to be a heavy 
burden upon religious groups to finance 
exclusively out of the 


their schools 
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voluntary contributions of their adher- 
ents, in the long run acceptance of 
governmental support would be even 
more costly to the cause of religious 
freedom. We therefore do not con- 
sider exclusion of Jewish ‘ religious 
schools from any program of Federal 
financial aid to education as discrim- 
ination against Jews. We deem the 
maintenance and furtherance of the 
Jewish religion to be the responsibil- 
ity of the Jewish community, a_re- 
sponsibility which we have no desire 
to impose either in whole or in part 
upon the American taxpayer.” 

The statement was signed by off- 
cials of the American Jewish Congress 
the Jewish Labor Committee, the Jew- 
ish War Veterans, the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations (Reform), 
and the United Synagogue of Amer- 
ica (Conservative ) 

At the same time, the president of 
the New York chapter of Americans 
United for Separation of Church and 
State said Cardinal Spellman had done 
a disservice to his own church and the 
nation by attacking the recommenda- 
Kennedy's “task 

Federal aid to 


tions of President 


force’ on education 
direct 


main 


parochial schools would be a 
violation of the Constitution 
tained Dr. W. Stanley Rycroft 
The Very Rev. John A. Flynn, presi- 
dent of St. John’s Univ., a Roman Cath 
olic institution, appeared to agree with 
Cardinal Spellman’s stand. He 
Catholics should assert themselves to 
win a fair share of their tax payments 
for Catholic institutions of learning. He 
pointed out that while 25 per cent of 
the population of the United States 
are Roman Catholics who pay taxes, “we 
from these taxes.” 


said 


get no money 

At the 
that 
ot our 
fetish created by inverted 
just does not exist. At St 
Arabs, Jews, and Protestants. In 


same time, he maintained 
“the word denominational is one 
great bugaboos. It is a 
minds. It 


John’s we 


pure 


have 
only one narrow area are we denom 
inational and that is in theology, which 
is not required except for liberal arts 


students 


Access to Records 


A New York State lower court has 
that their 
children's “confidential” public school 
records. Judge William R. Brennan of 
the State Supreme Court held that par- 
ents have this right, in the absence of 
“constitutional, legislative, or adminis 
trative permission or prohibition.” 
The ruling specifically directed the 
East Meadow, L.I., school district to 
permit Edward J. Van Allen to inspect 
all of the school records of his son, a 
seventh-grader at Woodland Jr. H.S 
Last September, in a that 


ruled parents can inspect 


move 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


touched off considerable controversy in 
school and professional circles, the 
State Education Department held that 
parents could see their children’s rec- 
ords, including 1.Q. scores; medical, 
psychiatric, and psychological reports; 
and teacher evaluations. The court case 
arose when the East Meadow school 
district balked at opening its files to 
Van Allen and said that its policy was 
to inform parents through report cards, 
informal conferences, and, if requested, 
interpretations of personal records by 
qualified schooi personnel 


Grades Top Criteria 


Scholastic achievement, communica- 
tive ability, and personal goals are the 
frequently men- 


criteria most 


business recruiters in evalu- 


three 
tioned by 
ating prospective employees among col- 
lege students 

This finding interviews 
with 109 recruiters from 79 different 
companies, will be detailed in a new 
book, Effective College Recruiting, 
by the Univ. of Michigan Bureau of 
Industrial Relations 

Grades or some other indication of in- 


based on 


telligence is of prime importance to most 
Bureau Director George 
Accounting firms and util 


firms, notes 
S. Odiorne 
ities put the greatest emphasis on this 
factor, both in selecting strong candi- 
dates and ruling out weak ones 
Banks and investment firms seek evi 
dence ot academic achievement m Ss 
lecting top candidates, but are tess 
criteria for 
The rela 
promotion 
of banks makes it diffi 
cult for them to attract top scholastic 
talent, the U-M expert notes. The fi 


nancial analysis section of manufactur 


ready to use grades as a 
eliminating job candidates 
tively low pay and slow 


characteristic 


ing firms offers higher pay and more 
rapid advancement to top graduates 

A student's ability 
and conduct himself well during an in 
with 


to communicate 


terview ranked on a par intelli 


gence as a factor in their selection by 
recruiters, the Bureau analysis shows 
Utilities were the only ones to down 
grade this factor among both strong 
and weak candidates. Consumer goods 
manufacturers did not consider it im 
portant in selecting strong prospects 
but found it very important in ruling 
out weak 

Manufacturing firms of all 
placed great emphasis on the third 
main area, the student's goals and ob 
jectives in life. Accounting firms, banks 
utilities, and 
often mentioned this factor as an in- 
fluence in selecting strong candidates 

Experience and background 
not considered particularly important 
by most companies cooperating in the 
U-M study 


ones 
types 


miscellaneous firms less 


were 


Personal maturity was men- 
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tioned far more often by utilities as 
a factor in student selection than by 
other kinds of companies. The student's 
attitude during an interview was men- 
tioned 10 
reason for downgrading a job applicant 


per cent of the time as a 
In a pencil-and-paper questionnaire 
ibout more than half the 


recruiters they 


their work 
reached 


the 


studied said 
decisions on individual students by 
the 


The most frequently cited shortcom 


time initial interview ended 

ings ot students during interviews were 
lack of 
interview, lack of 
ind failure to 


ital 


unrealistic goals 


tor 


titveck 


preparation 
questioning at 
carry a fair share 
f the t 

Aske of dil 
ferent pet sonal traits in student sele 
tion, . the 
first 


i ack rik 


mterview 


, 
1 to rate the importance 


recruiters put level of ambi 
followed by 


record, and poise during the 
The least 
were marital status, famiiv background 


ind 


tion social maturity 


interview important traits 


military status means of 


tor 


NASSP in Detroit 


The 45th 
National 
School Principals will be held in Cobo 
Hall, Detroit 
Feb 1] It 
Therne 
Competence 
the 

Edward 


Romne\ 


pay ing 


education 


the 
Secondary 


innual convention of 


Association ot 


beginning this Saturday 
last for 
the meeting: “Individual 
ind the National Welfare 
speakers will be 
Bennett Williams 
president of the 
Dean John H 
Unis 
Hens 
Illinois 
principals will 
Social Studies in the 
be | | Si hool In 
dividual section meetings will hear re 
skills in 
Conant re 
program: 
ete 


five davs 


will 


Among major 
trial lawyer 
George 
American Motors ( orp 
Columbia Teachers 
David D 
Univ. of 


sessions = of 


Fischer yt 
and 
the 


( ollege 
lent of 
Buzz 


study the top! 


presi 


( omprehensive madary 
reading 
the 


core 


ports m tnproving 


int hig m g 
purer high “ASSEOSSING 
} 


port mh highs 


unior 


dropouts r ollege idmissions 


Names in News 


Ralph G. Nichols, head of the De 
of Rhetoric at the 
the president of 
the Speech Association of America 
succeeding Kenneth G. Hance 

Nobel Prize-winning George Wells 
Beadle named chancellor of the Univ. 
of Chicago. Dr. Beadle, acting dean of 
the faculty and chairman of the divi- 
sion of biology at California Institute 
of Technology, won a Nobel Prize in 
medicine in 1958 . Allan M. West, 
executive secretary of the Utah Edu- 
cation Association, named associate 
director of the NEA Membership Divi- 
. Theodore Waller, vice presi- 
dent of Grolier, Inc.. named president 


partment Univ. of 


Minnesota, is new 


sion 


of Teaching Materials Corp., a Grolier 
subsidiary . . . Leon P. Minear, prin- 
cipal of Benson Polytechnic School in 
Portland, Ore., appointed Oregon state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
replacing the retiring Rex Putnam. 


In Brief 


Thirty thousand 
New York City 
total of $40 million in higher pensions 
result of a recent ruling by the 
New York State Court of Appeals The 


court held that teacher pensions should 


retired and active 


teachers will receive a 


iS i 


be computed on the basis of mortality 
etlect the 
school system 
later 
teachers entered 
1940 1944 
titled to pensions based on the forme: 
tables The 
by a group of teachers who charged 
that the tables adopted in 1944 
flected a lengthening of the normal life 


tables in when teacher 
tered the 


on tables 


en 
than 
the 


SeTv ice 


rather 


adopted Under 


ruling who 


between and will be en 


year s case Was pressea 


re- 


span ind thus reduced annual benefits 


school enrollments 


PPrivate 
than two per cent over last year 


are up 
more 

ind might have been higher 
that most of the schools have been filled 
to capacity for the past 
So notes the National Council of Inde 
ifter a 
The 


up 2 27 


except 
several years 


pendent Schools survey of its 


448 member 


enrollments were 


Don't Miss .. . 


like it or not! 


schools Council said 


per cent 


Student Financial Aid in Higher Ed- 
ucation, an annotated bibliography on 
finan< ial aid problems and issuecs in 
cluding material on scholarships, fel 
lowships, loan funds, assistantships, and 
other part-time employment Available 
from U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D.C 

New Horizons in Education—The Ben- 
efits of Study Abroad, a guide to 153 
universities in 38 countries accepting 
qualified U.S. students. Special price 
of $1.50 effective until April 1. Order 
from: Pan American Airways System 
Dept. 139, Box L111, N.Y. 17, N.Y 

Athletics: The Poison Ivy in Our 
Schools, by Dr. James B. Conant, in 
Jan. 17 Look. Dr. Conant blasts junior 
high school interscholastic competition, 
as well as such “hoopla” surrounding 
athletic events as marching bands, maj- 
orettes, flag twirlers, drill squads, and 
color guards. He asks: “Can we afford 
in these days of peril to jeopardize 
our education by confusing concern 
over physical fitness for all with the 
desire for the excitement of athletic 
entertainment? Can we afford the lux- 
ury of so much misdirected effort?” 


— 
> cents) 


GE OFFERS 
Careers Guidance 


(pp. 21-24) 


General! Electric has fashioned work- 
able answers to oft-repeated questions 
about choosing a college and career. 
This four-page section offers a base for 
one or more group guidance lessons in 
this vital area of student interest 

Have students read the four-page sec- 
tion in preparation for class discussion 
ind activities 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why does industry look to college 
graduates to staff its position ~~ major 
responsibility? 

2. Which subjects can prepare you 
best for college admission? 

3. There are about 2,000 colleges in 
the United States to can 


ipply for admission. How can you nar- 


which you 
row your choice? 

4. Choice of a college is a two-way 
iffair. You a college and 
then the college has a choice: either to 
What do you think 
the college will look for besides good 
grades in an applicant for admission? 


can ¢ hoose 


admit you or not 


5. Applying for admission to a col 
lege without studying its catalogue is 
like planning a motor trip without a 
road map. Why? 

6. Who in your school can be helpful 
to you in choosing a college? In what 
waysr 

7. Lf money is going to be an obstacle 
to your gomg to college, what can you 
do to overcome this obstacle? 

8. What 


between your college record and “lining 


connection may there be 
up” a job with a top company? 

9. “Top companies want graduates 
of a few top colleges only.” How does 
the experience of General Electric chal- 
lenge that viewpoint? 

10. Why is rather 
than “one-sided specialization” impor- 
tant in choosing courses in college? 

11. English communication ranks at 
the top of college courses recommended 
by both engineering and non-engineer- 
ing graduates. Why? 

12. How has reading G.E.’s Careers 
Opportunities and Preparations helped 
to clarify your thinking about college? 


a “good balance” 


Things to Do 

1. Encourage students to visit cam- 
puses of colleges in which they are 
interested. Interviews with deans or ad- 
missions officers must, of course, be 
arranged in advance of a visit. 

2. Copies of G.E.’s Careers: Oppor- 
tunities and Preparations are available 
to teachers in limited quantities. Write 
Educational Relations, Dept. MWH, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
N. Y. 


(Advertisement) 





TEACHING 
(SUIDE 


for this issue of 


Senior Scholastic 


How to Use This Issue 


Chis special issue of Senior Scholastic 
is called Your Career. It gives an over 
view of job opportunities in the decade 
ahead, offers college guidance, practical 
advice on getting a job, and presents 
career opportunities in the armed forces 

In general, this issue is a guide to 
the teen-ager with an eye on the future 
Encourage pupils to save this issue as 
a reference to which they can turn for 
guidance in planning further education 
or seeking a job 

In addition to the 
this issue contains a combined National 
and World Affairs Feature, “A Youth 
Peace Corps? (p. 40) and the March 
of Events (our review of late news at 


special material 


press-time) (p. 35) 
The 


brief summaries of the 


teaching aids below include 


articles, discus 
sion questions, and things to do in han- 


dling the materials 


Great Job Hunt (p. 6) 


During the 1960's, the 
young people entering the labor force 


number of 


will exceed by 40 per cent the number 
entering in the 1950's. The number of 
well-educated young people will also 
go up considerably 

There will be 
will 
he demand for professionals is rising 
as the 


drops 


more jobs—but many 


of them require more educ ation 


demand for manual labore rs 


Job markets range from “excel 


lent” in construction, finance, insurance 
and real estate, to “poor” in agriculture 

Young workers must go into the job 
market with 


characteristics 


basic skills and personal 
that will 
good hiring risk. Many must be prepared 


kind 


make them a 


for further edux ation ot SOT 


Things to Do 


1. Have students look at the job pic 

What do they tell 
you about the changing career picture 
in the United States? Why is such stress 
kind 


tures in this issue 


laid on further education of sore 
hevond the high school? 


2 Students can check the local job 


market outlook against the outlook for 
the 1960's given in the article, based 
on studies of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. This can be done by talks with 
businessmen, of help 
wanted ads and comments on the busi 


parents, study 
ness scene in the local press. 

3. Acquaint students with the Occu 
pational Outlook Handbook by the U.S 
Department of Labor [Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.] 

4. If the school or local library has 
a vertical file of pamphlets on various 
make 
Also, have them write 


careers, encourage students to 
use of the file. 
for some of the pamphlets listed on 


pages 19-20 


“Right” College (p. 8) 


A college director of admissions of 
fers practical advice to students who 
plan to go to college. Students are ad 
vised to examine themselves critically 
and to narrow the choice of a college 
to about four ranging from the “dream” 
college to the “insurance” college 
Means of financing a college education 
and useful 


are described, there is a 


bibliography on college admissions 


Things to Do 


1. Students can prepare a short list 
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SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’S 1960-61 
EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


Mr. Clair Abbott, Vice Principal, Boone 

High School, Boone, lowa 

Miss tLurline Allison, History Teocher, 

Byrd High School, Shreveport, Lovisiano 

Dr. Sidney Barnett, Chairman, Socio! 

Studies Dept., High School of Music & 

Art, New York, N. Y 

Miss E. Ruth Beattie, McCaskey High 

School, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Mr. William E. Dunwiddie, Socio! Studies 

Dept., Neenah High School, Neenah 

Wisconsin 
of the colleges in which they are inter 
ested and check them with one of the 
college guides listed in the bibliograph 
or others which may be available, Fac 
tors which may be checked include test 
requirements for admission, standing in 


class, environment (rural or urban 


coeducational or limited to men or 
women, costs, etc 
2. Have 


of themselves based on the cri 


students write an assess 
ment 
teria set forth in the article 

3. Discussion questions are suggested 
on page 3-T. Students who read this 
and General Electric's 


Opportunities and Preparation” (pp. 2! 


article “Careers 
24) will gain a clear picture of what's 
thead in planning for college 


Never Stop Learning (p. 10) 


1. Students can interview adults who 


Have the 


expenence wh 


have learned on the job 
their 
some further schooling? Do thev re 


What 


community for 


supple mented 
ommend it? opportunities are 
there in the furthe: 
schooling, other than college? 

2. Students who have jobs in mind 
after leaving high school can seek to 
find out what the opportunities are for 
further fields 
from colleges. Careet pamphlets news 


education in their apart 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


seeking guidance; on the contrary 


( hoice 


high school 





he Iping the 
on his own is sound guidance 


his spec ial issue of Senior Sc holastic can be | 


Keep this issue for ready reference throughout the school year 


How effective are you in career guidance? Although many schools now 
have part-time or full-time guidance counselors, the classroom teacher con 
tinues to have a vital role in educational and vocational guidance. It is not 


the job of the teacher or counselor to make decisions for students who are 


student to make a proper 


bulwark to teaches 


confidence in the important fields of college and vocational guidance. The 
emphasis is on avenues of further education beyond the high school; but 


specific help is offered the student who will be seeking a job when he leaves 


It can 


bring you up to date on career opportunities, and it is a valuable resource 


for the high school student to whom it is directed H.L.H 








SCHOLASTIC. TEACHER is continued on page 5-T 
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paper ads, talks with people already 
employed in the field can furnish leads. 


A Single Failure (p. 11) 


Launching the first man into space 1s 
A single 
Project 


part of a complex operation 


failure will doom the mission 


Mercury is only part of an increasingly 
great program of space exploration. En 
gineers, scientists, and tec hnologists are 
needed. Students who hope to enter the 
science field will meet the demanding 
requirement for excellence Their prep 


wation§ should — include humanities 


COUTSES 


Discussion Questions 


1. What 
ng that the 
scientists will continue for 


think- 


demand for engineers and 


reasons have we for 
many years 
to comer 


2. Discuss the 


factors you must take 
into consideration before deciding upon 
a career in engineering or science 


3. Why should 


in a science career plan to take courses 


students interested 


in history geography and English? 


4. What are 


outcomes otf 


some of the practi al 


space exploration antici 


pated by scientists now in the field? 


Armed Forces (p. 12) 


An overview of the opportunities for 
careers for both men and women 
armed forces of the U. § 


many 
mm the 
Discussion Questions 

] Ho 4 can 


forces further 


} 


service in the inmed 


your education and train 


mar 
, 
forces can 


Service in the armed 


either in the armed 


How 


lead to a career 


forces or in civilian life accurate 
is this statement? 
idea that 


are poor ly 


still has the 


Artie d 


base Do 


} Anyone wh 


people in the forces 


paid is way off you agreer 


Explain 


Things to Do 


Inquire ot the librarian or guidance 


counselor about the ivailability rf 


pamphlets on careers, educational op 
portunities, and other aspects of life in 


the armed forces 


Wanted: YOU! (p. 14) 


Spec ific and practi al advice for the 
job applic ant who must write a letter 
and obtain 


ippear tor an interview, 


recommendations 


Things to Do 


1. Letters of may be 


vritten by the pupil on the blackboard 


application 


ind corrected with the help of the class 
Want ads in the 


clipped and by maht to class 


local press should be 


COMING UP 


in Future lesves 


February 15, 1961 


> World Affairs Feature: Indio—After Nehru, 


Whoet? 


> Notionol Affairs Feature: Issues Before Con- 
gress, No. 3—The Minimum Wage 


> Forum Topic of the Week: Another debote 
by teen-age delegates to the N. Y. Herold 
Tribune Forum for High Schools 


February 22, 1961 


Congress ot Work, 1961. 
Features include: Congress and the President, 
the Constitutional View The Capitol’s New 
A Doy with Ohio's Congressman 
Committees, the Real Power in Con- 
Ten Most Asked Questions About 

Speciclists Behind Congress 

Are Changes Needed in Con 


Dd Speci! issue 


Foce . 
Ayres 
gress? 
Congress 
Forum Topic 
gressiono! Rules in the 1960s? 





2. Have a practice interview in which 
vou act as the employer and a student 
applies for a job. Have the class agree 
on details of the job. The class can then 


criticize the interview 


The College Panic (p. 25) 


Pictures from a forthcoming telecast 
(Feb 
probl ms of college entrance w ith uni- 


officials 


at a 


12) showing students discussing 


and guidance 
( ollege 


versity alumni 


CouUuTIsSE lors high school 


Night” program. 


Things to Do 


Have 
The Colles 


students view the T\ 
Panic,” on Sunday, Feb 
EST), CBS-TV. They 
prepared to report on the 


extent to which they found the program 


program, 


12, at 6:30 p.m 
should be 


helpful in their own college plans 


Small Colleges (p. 45) 


Out of the 2,000 institutions of higher 
oS A 


four-vear 


} 


learning in the there are some 


150 private liberal arts col 
leges with enrollments fewer than 1,000 
students with costs running about half 
as much as in the major “prestige” col 
leges. These small colleges take pride in 
the quality of their teaching and the 
close relationship between faculty and 


students 


Discussion Questions 


Why 
gomeg to a 


might you want to consider 


small four-vear liberal arts 


college? 


Reference 


The Small College Meets the 
Alfred T. Hill (N. Y 
1959. $4.95). 


Chal 
Me- 


lenge. by 


Hill 


(.raw 


Ads in This Issue 
With Careers Values 


> Career Opportunities on the Aero- 
space Team is the intriguing title of the 
8-page section presented by the Air 
Force (pp. 27-34). Girls, as well as boys, 
in the junior and senior classes will find 
sufficient information in this 8-page sec- 
tion to determine whether to take the 
next step, which is easy enough: to re 
quest, by means of the coupon on pags 
34, additional information on career op- 
portunities in the four branches: Air- 
men: WAF: Navigators, Air Force 


ROTC 


> GE's Careers Opportunities and Prep- 
arations (pp. 21-24). See page 3-T for 
suggestions for class use of this 4-page 
section 


> The Upjohn Company offers (p. 53 
free careers pamphlets for students in- 
terested in learning what to do to be- 
come a chemist, a biologist, a pharma- 
cist, an engineer. 


> Art Instruction, Inc., will send an Art 
Talent Test to 
ested in exploring commercial art as a 


Career students inter- 


career (p. 57). 


> Should You Be a Biologist? by D: 
Bentley Glass, professor of biology, The 
Johns Hopkins University, is really an 
article on career opportunities in this 
branch of Presented by the 
New York Life Insurance Co., it is one 
of nearly fifty in a series on careers 
written especially for high school youth 
Students may ask for any of these pam- 
phlets by making use of the coupon 


scrence 


appearing on page 47. 


> The U. S. 


training in such career fields as seaman 


Coast Guard provides 


ship, electronics, radio, supply, person- 
radar, machinery 
craft maintenance, Enlistment qualifica 


nel, sonar, and air- 


tions are included in the Coast Guard's 
message on p. 4. 


> The principle that Jacques Charles 
advanced 300 years ago is basic to the 
work of hundreds of thousands of young 
men working in the automotive trades 
Refer students to the Ford Motor Com 
pany ad on p. 3 for a clear explanation 
of how Charles’ law of physics is ap- 
plied in today’s vehicles. 


> The Army Graduate Specialist Pro- 
gram offers 107 different courses from 
which high school seniors, or graduates 
may make a selection before they enlist 
Seniors may apply now for information 
but would not be eligible to make forma] 
application for enrollment in the pro 
gram until after they have been gradu 
ated. Applicants must pass the physical 
and aptitude examinations. Refer vom 
senior boys to the coupon on p. 43 
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Chattanooga Answers... 


N° PUBLIC relations department 
. likes to refuse to send information 
SC hool childre i 


ind civiK 


I} ose DusINess CON 
with 
rials do people to 
to them for facts and pictures. But latel 
+h 


ivailable 


groups 


want write 


vere are indications that classroom-it 


spired requests al ere 


’ 
ittitude 


tant 
Incre ising costs I printing 


‘ 


1 more he 5 
1 
und mai 
ire partly responsible for the re 
tak ng Many 
' 


place 
et that tudents want a 


n } 
ippraisal groups 
SOT 5 


} | 


? 
relations landout is a substi 


irc! Mucl f the info 


nation we are asked to supply is readil 


i tilable Im any libras 
Chamber of ( 

Others candid ont 
hy sail 


mmplains one 
fic ial 
wut that by sup 
n they 


ommerce 


ng too mu rmat 


' , 
may ie ioing I 


Brochures 
sheets i raul ire inted 


gi aphe a 


rgamzation 


1 effectivel 


ions, too, that some 


take advantage of industry's 
Many 
» 40 requests from a single class when 
that three 
be sufficient. “When a batch of 
gimme information’ cards come in from 


. " 
eachners 
generosity compamies receive w 


’ 


hey know two ofr copies 


vould 
day 


1 single small town in a singk 


then we know a teacher has ‘assigned 


us to a class,” says an Atlanta business 
man. 

Therefore, waste duplication, and in 
reasing costs are causing many public 


relations officials to review their han 


Rick (Richard) Krepela is a free-lance 
writer who frequently writes on the 
Civil War, the Colorado Gold Rush, and 
southeastern prehistoric Indians. He 


lives in Atlanta, Ga 


Photo by Rick Krepela 


of reque sts trom s hool children 
igo the city of Chatta 
decided it was not getting 


dling 

About a veatr 
noogu Tenn 
the most from its promotion dollar. Of 
ficials suspected that teachers and stu 
dents would find their material of more 
value if 

( hattanooga IS a pring 
seeker \ 
industry scenk 


War batth 


dreds of re quests 


certain changes were mace 
target for the 
combination of 


attractions, and 


information 
he avy 


Civil sites brings in hun 


for brochures and 
pamphlets each month 

Tom Bovlan 
Visitors Bureau, felt 


to x hool ( hildre m were 


director of the 
that most of the 


executive 


nailings wasted 
1 brochure collectors 
like to receive 

Bovlan 
faced 


nore 


hildre mn wh 
mail of anv kind 
explain the 


Our costs 


nportant was the 


p! yblem: the 
high But ever 


th it we 


were 
fact 
not rea hing the classroom 


Our stor 


felt ‘¢ vere 
effectively 
child 


is Important to a 
geod! iphy or 
nt of the South 


, 
of our material 


studying history 


pine 


TMOTTV A de ve | 


new that most 

before it 
lassroom. Therefore, we 
to the teachers to find 
should do 


A committee 


is wasted ever reached a 
went directh 


out what we 


from the Visitors Bureau 
met with Chattanooga school officials 
in a series of conferences to analyze the 


The How do 


schools use this material? What types 


problem isked teachers 


ind forms of data are most useful? 
What improvements are needed? 

Bureau SUSPK 1OTLS about waste were 
quit kly fact, it 
learned that the teacher rarely saw the 
material a child received. 

The Visitors Bureau tried to find a 
solution which would: (1) find a way 
to put the teacher back into the picture 
by letting the teacher decide what ma- 
terial is useful to a class project; 
(2) provide sources of addition infor 


(3) answer every request with 


confirmed. In was 


mation 


with a 
teacher's 


kit 
By RICK KREPELA 


Just below this point at Lookout Moun- 
tain (left) the Civil War “Battle Above 
the Clouds” took place. Battle sites 
in the Chattanooge area aftract thou- 
sands of visitors annually. Addition- 
al thousands write for data. Here's 
how Chattanooga answers the requests 


1 “form card,” but leave the door open 
for further 

points 
4 “teacher s kit 
Now, each child who writes for informa 
tion 1s double 
thanks him for writing and asks that he 
take the “mail-back 
} 


to his teacher 


questions about specific 


provided the answer 


sent a postcard which 
portion of the card 
After signing and mailing 
the card, the teacher receives the free 
lassroom kit 
The packet contains several copies of 
very pamphlet ind brochure about the 
Chattanooga area. There is also a 
il list of 


to use the 


spe 
show ing how 


lass pro} 


suggestions 
material for « 
idditiona! 


ects is well is } list ot 


SOUTCES 
While nost of the 
the kit are 


‘ rapbooks bulletin boards. ete 


suggestions out 
lined in fairly typical—i. 
a cot 


| 

ple are quite ingenious. For examplk 
One suggestion is that the class study the 
Chattanooga tourist brochure and then 
facts about their 


vrite a similar pamphlet 


citv of 
This 


their 


using own 
town 
1 ' 
iea>rn ibourt 


wat students more 


wh communities, too 
Chat like the “kit” 
indicated by the fact that over 70 per 


tea hers idea 18 
cent of the cards sent to children come 
back want the 
packet of informational material 
ers write that the book list is particu 


from teachers who 


Teach 


larly helpful and many are grateful for 
the opportunity to “edit” the pamphlets 
before they are used in the class 

While the original “kit” put out by 
Chattanooga was only experimental, its 
success prompted Boylan to work with 
school officials on a newer version. Re 
leased last fall, the new pac ket stresses 
the rich Civil War history of the area 
and includes data on the national mili 
tary parks and battlefield sites in the 
vicinity. The kit is designed as a “teach 
ing tool” for use during the Civil War 
Centennial 
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7-T 


students. Guests include Vance Pack- 
ard and representatives of both large 
and small colleges. Program was writ- 
ten by Jerome Brondfield, editor of 
“Literary Cavalcade.” 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winston Church- 
illk—The Valiant Years: “Alone No 
More.” Richard Burton speaks Church- 
ill's words and Gary Merrill narrates 
the documentary story of the Nazi in- 
vasion of Russia and America’s entry 
into the war. 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) American Album—The 
Li In Story: “Growing Up.” James 





All times shown ore current in Eastern Zone 


Programs subject te change. Check local sto- 


tions before assigning programs te students 


DRAMA 


Fri, Feb. 10, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: “Twenty-two,” the story 
of a girl whose nightmares have an 
uncanny sense of reality 

Sun., Feb. 12, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General 
Electric Theater: “The Legend That 
Walks Like a Man,” adapted for tele- 
vision by Budd Schulberg from his own 
short story. Ernest Borgnine and Zsa 
Zsa Gabor star in the story of a has- 
been Hollywood director who attempts 
a come-back by directing his glamor- 
ous ex-wife in a major production 

Mon., Feb. 13, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Americans: “Rebellious Rose,” starring 
Nina Jack and Martin Gabel. Authentic 
story of a beautiful Confederate spy 
in Washington in 1861. This series, 
based on the Civil War, is more inter- 
esting for its historically accurate sets 
and sidelights than for its drama 
Henry Steele Commager is historical 
consultant for the series 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Family Classics 
‘The Heiress,” adapted by Audrey Gel- 
len and Jacquelin Babbin from the 
play by Ruth and Augustus Goetz based 
on the Henry James novel, “Washing- 
ton Square.” Julie Harris, Farley 
Granger, and Barry Morse star in the 
mid-19th Century story of a spinster 
and the adventurer who courts her for 
her fortune. Plain Catherine Sloper 
flattered by the attentions of handsome 
Morris Townsend, is too naive to rec- 
ognize his greedy motivation—even 
though pointed out by her tyrannical 
father. Less difficult than most James 
novels, this one is available in paper- 
back ‘(Bantam Books, New York, 35 
cents). Its simple plot and complex 
characterization make it an ideal be- 
ginning study of James and of much 
modern literature 

Sat., Feb. 18, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) DuPont 
Show of the month: “The Lincoln Mur- 
der Case” by Dale Wasserman 

Sat.. Mar. 11, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Equitable’s Our American Heritage 
‘The Secret Rebel,” story of John 
Honeyman, America’s first counterspy 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Thurs., Feb. 9, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Re- 
member How Great: Musical variety 
special recalling popular hit songs of 
the past 30 years, starring Jack Benny, 
Andy Williams, Harry James, others 

Sat., Feb. 11, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
Philharmonic: Thomas — con- 
ducts Schubert's Symphony No. 4, De- 
bussy’s “Nocturnes,” and Prokofieff's 
“Alexander Nevsky,” with the West- 
minster Chorus and Lili Chokasian, 


soloist 
Sun., Feb. 12, 11:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Cam- 
era Three: Show about Abraham Lin- 
coln as foreigners saw him 
4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) New York Phil- 
harmonic Young People’s Concert: “A 
Salute to Aaron Copland on His Birth- 
day.” The all-Copland program includes 
“Outdoor Overture,” “Music for the 
Movies: ‘Our Town’,” and ‘Rodeo: Hoe 


Down.” William Warfield sings; Cop- 
land conducts “El Salon Mejico.” 

(NET—consult local educational tele- 
vision station) American Perspective 
“The Capri Letters,” by Mario Sodati— 
a novel about Americans by an Italian 

(NET) Layman’s Guide te Modern 
Art: “The Artist and the Modern 
World,” Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., attempts 
to answer the frequent question: “Why 
do modern artists paint so differently 
from the past artists?” 

(NET) Casals Master Class: Pablo 
Casals teaches Beethoven's Sonata No 
3 in A Major 


NBC White Paper covers ‘‘Panama—Dan- 
ger Zone” Tuesday, Feb. 14, NBC-TV. 


Mon., Feb. 13, 5:30 p.m. (CBS—consult 
local station) Invitation te Learning 
King Lear,” second in the new “Play 
Reading” cycle 

Fri., Feb. 17, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Bell 
Telephone Hour: “The Sounds of Amer- 
ica,” an original musical production 
with words and music by Gordon Jen- 
kins, illustrating some of America’s 
distinctive sounds. Starring dancers are 
Jacques d’'Amboise, Gene Nelson, and 
Jane and Ruth Earl. Three film-sound 
essays by Irving Jacoby on America’s 
past, the West, and the river set the 
tone of the production 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Thurs., Feb. 9, 4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Purex 
Special for Women: “The Single 
Women,” starring Barbara Baxley 
Discusses major problems involved 

Sat., Feb 1:30 p.m. (WCBS-TV in 
New York; check local affiliate) Young 
Worlds '61: “National Education.” 

Sun., Feb. 12, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Meet 
the Professor: Dr. Harold Taylor, host, 
and an eminent college teacher discuss 
education. 

1:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Directions '61 
Pulitzer Prize novelist Paul Horgan 
discusses his new book on Lincoln's 
formative years. Second in a series of 
four programs entitled “A Catholic Per- 
spective.” 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “College Panic,” documentary 
study of the pressures on college-bound 


Agee’s story about Lincoln as a student 

(NET) Forty-Five Years with Fitz- 
patrick: “The American City.” Cartoon- 
ist Fitzpatrick, host Joseph Passeneau, 
and Raymond R. Tucker, mayor of St 
Louis, discuss urban problems. 

(NET) Main Street: “Boston.” Some 
of the individual hardships caused by 
urban redevelopment and relocation 
are illustrated in this study of Bos-.| 
ton’s West End. 

(NET) Prespects of Mankind: “Nu- 
clear Test Ban—First Step to Arms 
Control.” Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and 
vests Prof. Hans Bethe of Cornell, 

rof. Henr Kissinger of Harvard, 
Lawrence Martin of M.LT., discuss dis- 
armament. 

Tues., Feb. 14, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC 
White Paper: “Panama—Danger Zone.” 
Chet Huntley narrates an examination 
of an anti-American riot in Panama 
and its meaning for U.S. policy to- 
ward all of Latin America. 

Wed., Feb. 15, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre: “Take Cover,” 
written by Harold Gast. Documentary 
drama about 30 strangers who volun- 
teer to share a fall-out shelter for a 
Civil Defense experiment. Drama 
shows typical social reactions to the 
cramped, uncomfortable environment. 

Thurs., Feb. 16, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bell 
and Howell Close-Up: “The Children 
Were Waiting,” a documentary on the 
New Orleans integration issue 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Feb. 12 (NET—check local edu- 
cational television station) Twe fer 
Physics: “The Wave-Particle Dilemma.” 
The uncertainty principle is invoked 
to explain the difficulty in trying to 
understand the behavior of matter 

Mon., Feb. 13, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “Probability and 
Statistics,” with Prof. Frederick Most- 
eller. Today's lesson: The binomial 
theorem. Feb. 15: A first look at prob- 
ability. Feb. 17: Collection of objects 
—sets. Teacher demonstration and re- 
view with Dr. Paul Clifford on Tues- 
days and Thursdays. 

Tues., Feb. 14, 7:00 p.m 
pedition!: “The Saga of the Triton,” 
film account of the first underwater 
circumnavigation of the globe by the 
atomic-powered sub, the U.S.S. Triton. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Feb. 11, 2:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) - the 
Piper: Bicycles. The folks of cloud- 
land’s Pipertown learn bicycle safety 
Sun.: “Dance Day.” Miss Twinkle Toes 
explains some basic ballet steps 

00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wiz- 
ard: Chemical Bonds. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It te Bea- 
ver: “Beaver's Tonsils.” 

Sun.. Feb. 12, 6:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “The Best Doggoned 
Dog in the World.” A whole program 
about dogs. 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Shirley 
Temple Show: “Onowandah,” a drama 
about an American Indian. 

(CBS-TV) Dennis the Menace 
son Sleeps Over.” 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) What's New: Thinking 
ahead is demonstrated on Sports Stu- 
dio. Not-Se-Hardware-Stere: Printing. 
Japanese Brush Painting: Flowers 


(ABC-TV) Ex- 


“Wil- 


National Roadie ond TV progroms by representatives of religious faiths ore listed once each semester. 





our students appreciate 
sound military guidance 


They depend on you for informed advice on military 
service. That’s why it’s important for you to have these 
factual and up-to-date military guidance materials from 
the U.S. Army. They'll help you guide your students 
to the service decision that’s best for each individual. 





FREE MILITARY GUIDANCE MATERIALS! 


MAIL TODAY! 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D.C. 


ATTN: AGSN 


Please send the bor nert lo 
‘cel 
each ifle 


Y number of 
copies ] nee 





The Secret of Getting Ahead 


ised 48-page booklet describes 











tional opportunities oper 


graduates 





Meet The Modern Army. 2\)- pag: 
that today’s Arn " : an . 


reveals 
and up-to-date 





organization 





Mark of A Man. Straight-from-the-shoul- 


der description of the traditional Combat 





Arms —Infantry, Armor, and Artillery 





What Are Your Son's Chances of Making 
Good? 12-page booklet for parents de 
cribes a young man’ opportunitic rm the 
U.S. Army 














This Is How It Is. Updated 
f a young man’s first few months in the 


Army 


factual pre 








Military Guidance In Secondary Schools. 


tevised military orientation reference 











manual for guidance counselors and high 
school teachers. 





Army Occupations and You. Comprehen- 
sive reference handbook explains Army 











job training opportunities. For use by 
guidances 
teachers. 


counselors and high school 





MOTION PICTURES 


The films below are available for showings to student 
community groups. Each dramatically portrays some 
the problems that confront today's high school youth. To 
arrange showings, check the box next to tith 


you desire 





Drafty, Isn't It? Student-oriented animated 


cartoon. Color, 10 minute 








The 


‘ . 


Hurrying Kind. Student-cuidance coun 
-oriented film points up need for re 
' 


22 minute 





naining in high school. Color, 





} 


Point of View. Parent-oriented film suitabl 


for PTA showing Black and white, 30 





minute 





Career Reports. Student-oriented seri 


films describes various vocational fields, en 











phasizing that training is necessary for su 
et U.S. Army is presented as one of 
eral ways t btain training. Check the box 


at left for full l f fields covered 
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